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Three Important Resources 
FOR EVERY CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHER AND LEADER 


How CHURCHWAYS can help 


CHURCHWAYS, published by the Na- 
tional Council, is for all persons who 
are active in parish life. It provides 
ideas and information on materials for 
pfogram chairmen, education commit- 
tees, and study groups. 

Each issue of CHURCHWAYS gives 
the latest information on the Church’s 
program, announces new books, pam- 
phlets, films, and records, and reports 
on successful projects carried on by 
parishes or groups throughout the 
Church. 

Each year the May-June issue of 
CHURCHWAYS is most important as a 
guide and tool in program planning. It 
presents the projected plans and mate- 
rials on the year’s program, whether 
the planning is for the total parish or 
for some organization in the parish. 
Regular rate, 25 cents a year. 

Bi-monthly—September to June. 


CLUB RATES for all Three. Save 75 cents or more. 


FORTH MAGAZINE 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please enter my subscription as marked below for which $.................... remittance is PAGES 


FINDINGS 


How FINDINGS can help 


FINDINGS, edited by the Department of 
Christian Education of the National 
Council and published by The Seabury 
Press, is the newest magazine in the 
field. It is produced specifically for 
those concerned with Christian educa- 
tion—clergy, D. R. E.’s, superintend- 
ents, teachers, and leaders of youth or 
adult groups. Among its monthly fea- 
tures are What The Church Is Teach- 
ing Week by Week, Youth Broadcast, 
and Speaking of Books. Other articles 
cover such subjects as teaching tech- 
niques, suggestions for leaders of adult 
groups, resources, news, etc. FINDINGS 
provides concrete help for every teacher 
in the Church and is indispensable for 
those using the Seabury Series. Regular 
rate, $2 a year, 
Monthly—Se ptember to June. 


[_] One Subscription to all 3 Magazines, to one address, ‘$3.50 a year 


[_] Copies in Bundles (minimum of 5 of each magazine) $3.20 a year the Set of Three, All to Qne 


Address 


Note: Each magazine is mailed in a separate bundle. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


How FORTH can help 


ForTH, the vivid, up-to-the-minute : 
official publication of the Episcopal | 
Church, is a valuable resource for per- - 
sons active in church school work, | 
discussion or study groups, and any 


phase of Christian education. : 


It offers a continuing program of j 
education reflecting the life and work # 
of the Church and providing a rich? 
background on current study themes. | 
The March ForTH, for example, . 
focused on Haiti. Other issues have 3 
featured material on the mobile minis- / 
try, the Church’s work among Negroes, , 
and the Seabury Series. 

ForTH is a dependable tool. Every 
parish and church school library should 
have a FortH file according to sub-- 
jects. ForTH illustrations also are good j 
material for making posters and church: 
school books. Regular rate, $2 a year. 

Monthly — with combined July-} 
August issue, 


“I wish Il was dead!” 


Terrible words to come from 
the lips of a little child... 


HOCKING, isn’t it? But the little girl was simply express- 

ing what countless thousands of other children feel... 

the forgotten children of the city slums, compelled to live in a 
world of dark hallways and filth-littered alleys, of rancid 
garbage smells and nameless fears. They sleep in musty 
rooms, sometimes three or four in a single bed. They are hun- 
gry so often that the ache has become habit. They see and 
hear things that no child should be permitted to see or hear. 


For these children the worst time of all is the summer. 
Then the air is most poisonous with exhaust fumes and fetid 
smells. Tempers are shortest in the stifling heat. Wailing 


$500.00 endows a bed in perpetuity 
$35.00 gives a child two weeks at Mont Lawn 


$17.50 pays for one week « $3.00 pays for one day 


CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 
BUSINESS OFFICE: 27 EAST 39TH STREET, ROOM 623 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Yes, I want to help some poor child spend two wonderful and 
inspiring weeks in God’s outdoors. Here is my gift Of $..cccccccccccsseseseeee 
(I understand that the Christian Herald Children’s Home is a com- 
pletely non-profit organization, and my contribution is fully tax- 
deductible on my income tax return.) 


Name.......00- eis[eleisrelsicicielsie sleeps wlicievinip ebe sie ccecvceieesce cee ciessccesvcccess 


Address........... Peldisisinwsigesiedusisiee cobele niaipn'a'eia bm obiace'ejei> aie mis 6.2 acclynate ele sclers 


CTY Veretatetetatalatsts aleiers tb so siois|orainielalvieysta!|sieseletaso\ora' c's eleio's 0/15 4 ZOnG nerves State asisseisie\cie 


babies, blaring’ radios, the din of traffic fill the days and 
nights. The slum child is trapped between the sweltering 
walls of his tenement and the blazing street. 


But every year, up at Nyack on the Hudson, there is a 
refuge for many of these children... a pleasant haven high 
on a hill where they may escape for two glorious weeks. 
Here they romp on wide green lawns among tall, shady trees 
... they take hikes through the woods... they go swimming 
in a beautiful modern pool. They eat nourishing meals three 
times a day. They sleep in their own beds, between clean, 
cool sheets. 


Mont Lawn offers these children a real vacation from the 
heat and dirt of the slums... and it does more. Friendly, 
sympathetic counselors prove to them that not all adults are 
to be distrusted and feared. In the interdenominational 
chapel they learn of God’s love. For most of these children, 
Mont Lawn is an experience that may spell the difference 
between a lifetime of poverty, bitterness, and even crime... 
and a happy, useful future guided by God. 


This summer there are hundreds of children still waiting 
to go to Mont Lawn. Unless we receive immediate help, 
many of these children will not be able to go. The very tot in 
the picture is typical of these unfortunates ... condemned to 
go on staring hopelessly at a world they have reason to hate, 
not only throughout the long, hot, weary summer months... 
but perhaps for the rest of their lives! Two weeks at Mont 
Lawn could make such a world of difference... but some one 
must make it possible. 


Will you be the one to send a child such as this away from 
the slums for two weeks? Just $35 will pay the entire cost, 
but even the smallest contribution will help. Remember, one 
of these little ones is depending on your kindness. Mail your 
contribution now! 


Sexton Quality Foods are enjoyed 
by millions of people. Established 
74 years, Sexton is America’s great- 
est food service for restaurants, 
hotels, hospitals, schools, transpor- 
tation lines. Sexton serves over 
60,000 establishments from coast to 
coast. Sexton warehouses are na- 
tion wide—insuring prompt deliy- 
eries. Treat your family to a restau- 
rant meal soon! Ask for Sexton’sTea. 


Sexton 


Qualily Foods: 


pee nee, 
Guaranteed by © 
Good Housebeeplog 

Sas aprensee IF 


John Sexton & Cas; 
Chicage 


wa Church Bells 


Chimes-Carillons 


van Bergen Bellfoundries 
The Netherlands 
c/o U. S. Branch Plant 


VAN BERGEN 
Greenwood, S. C. 


Makers of carillon-bells 


for famous Riverside Church, New York 


I; FORTH 


in your Public Library 


andeon YMCA. YWCA and 
service organization reading 
tables? Subscriptions to Church 
periodicals are welcomed at most 
Reading Rooms. Gift card in your 
name will be sent on request. 
The informative illustrated ar- 
ticles on the Mission of the 
Church, and issues facing Gen- 
eral Convention make FORTH 
indispensable reading not only 
for every Churchman but for 
others who want to know more 
about the work of the Episcopal 
Church. Only $2.00 a year. 
FORTH, 281 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10 


Turning the Pages 


ae especial congratulations 


and good wishes go this month to 
the new president of the Associated 
Church Press, Peter Day, the distin- 
guished editor of our contemporary, 
The Living Church. The Associ- 
ated Church Press is an organization 
of periodicals published in the 
United States and Canada which are 
generally recognized as church pub- 
lications. Most of the major peri- 
odicals of the Episcopal Church, in- 


cluding Fortu, are members of the | 


Association, which seeks to promote 
acquaintance and fellowship and to 
foster helpfulness among the editors 
and publishers of its member pub- 
lications. 

ForTH is especially happy to wel- 
come Mr, Day as president of this 
very useful organization. 


An Index for Forth 


The increasing use of FoRTH as 
a resource in all kinds of activities, 


church school classes, Auxiliary 
study groups, parish educational 
programs, has suggested the desir- 


ability of a general index. On page 
32 of this issue we print an index 
for the past seven months, January, 
1957 through the present issue. The 
next index will be printed in the 


December, 1957, number and will 
cover the last half of this year. 
Thereafter, if the index seems 
to meet a real need, it will be 
published regularly in the July- 
August and December issues of 
each year. 


All-Parish Drive for Forth 


The junior high young people of 
Trinity Church, Beaver, Pa., the 
Rev. Eugene M. Chapman, rector, 
recently conducted an _all-parish 
campaign for subscriptions to ForTu. 
The commissions which they earned 
on the forty-three subscriptions ob- 
tained were contributed to the par- 
ish building fund. Here is an idea 
for other young people’s groups, 
who wish to spread information con- 
cerning the Church’s work, and at 
the same time earn money for a 
worthy project. Subscription blanks 
and other promotional aids may be 
had on request. W.E.L. 


STAINED 
GLASS 


light styled windows 
of exquisite colour 
and refinement 


BARTON & 
ALDERSON STUDIOS 
Prestonville Road, 
BRIGHTON, ENGLAND 


Wags 
OK] 


Be Comfortable—Save Laundry Cost 
ATTACH-A-COLLAR® 


T-SHIRT 


For the Clergy 
Patent 2,750,595 


3 for... 93-95 


$1.50 each 


NECKBAND SHIRTS — HIGH COUNT (136x60) 
BLACK — 3 for $13.75. .$4.75 each 
WHITE — 3 for $11.25. .$3.90 each 


Rabat Vests — Choir and Clergy Vestments 
Mail Order. Open Accounts. Send for Catalogue 


M. H. PIERCE & CO. 


Manufacturers of Shirts for The Clergy 
Dept. 17, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


Charles Duell Kean 


CHRIST IN 
OUR HEARTS 


, These 14 messages by the 
rector of the Church of the 
Epiphany, Washington, D. C., 
apply the three steps in every 
gift-giving, accepting, and 
using—to God’s great gift of 
love to us. 

The messages show that our 
part is accepting the gift in 
the spirit of His giving, and 
more than accepting—using. 
This love thus becomes the 
pattern of our day-to-day re- 
lationships in all we do. The 
chapters emphasize the help 
the Christian faith can give 
in accepting life and its prob- 
lems—in living victoriously. $2 
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U.S. and CHRISTIAN 


Do your church flags -need 
replacing? Write for our 
free catalogue and fac- 
tory prices on U.S. and 
Christian flags for 
Churches, Sunday Schools, 
ete. All sizes available 
in rayon, taffeta or bunt- 


ing. Tear out and write “At 
today for free catalogue | 


and direct-factory price 
list. 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. 34, Rock Island, Ill. 


BLACK 
DACRON-BLEND 
SUMMER TROPICAL 


SUIT 


WITH EXTRA TROUSERS 


$49.50 


AND A FULL LINE OF 
SUMMER HABERDASHERY 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY 
FOR THE CLERGY— 


LIGHTWEIGHT RABATS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 
WHITE CLERICAL SHIRTS 
UNDER CASSOCK SLACKS 
CASUAL SLACKS 
BUTTON HOLE T-SHIRTS 
CLERGY SOCKS 
WINDBREAKERS 
UNDERWEAR 


SEND FOR OUR _ ILLUS- 
TRATED CLERGY HABER- 
DASHERY BROCHURE. 


CM. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


562 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 
JUDSON 2-4278 
Outfitters to the Church and 
Clergy Since 1892 


On Your 
TV Screen 


TV's Magic Mirrors 


By the Rey. DANA F. KENNEDY 


| F ever there is a medium that places 


a premium on success, it is TV. The | 
uplift- | 
ing,” “intelligently done,” make nice | 


99 66 


critics’ accolades of “good, 


quotes for publicity blurbs about a 
TV show, but they hardly count in 
keeping the show on the air. Gargan- 
tuan audiences of 23,000,000 persons 
may watch a program, but this is all 
right only if no other show in com- 
petition with it has 23,100,000. On 
TV, second best is not good enough. 

It is very disturbing to have old 
standbys that have been written up, 
promoted, discussed, taken for 
granted, suddenly announce they 
will not run on a regular schedule 
next year. It appears that I'V’s motto 
for its life span is, “Televised ‘Today, 
Demised Tomorrow.” 

You can name the shows and stars 
that have shot starward into fame 
and seemed solidly fixed in the 
firmament of the broadcasting spec- 
trum, but were not! Milton Berle, 
Red Buttons, Wally Cox’s Mr. 
Peepers, Imogene Coca, Jackie Glea- 
son, and Sid Ceasar are a few. 

This ephemeral life span of its 
stars and shows is far truer of ITV 
than it is or has been of radio. I 
asked a broadcasting industry execu- 
tive why this should be. 

“Tt is the tremendous cost of TV,” 
said he. “It has to get the top audi- 
ence in order to justify its expense.” 

“But, can you really tell that one 
show gets a bigger audience than 
another? It seems to me I have heard 
that a number of top performers 
and station men decry the validity of 
the ratings,” I prodded. 

“Certainly you have,” he admitted, 
“but,” he added with pointed final- 
ity, “the sponsors believe in them.” 

continued on page 5 
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casters or glides. 
THE “Mone. COMPANY , 
18 Church St. Colfax, lowa \ 


HAND EMBROIDERED ALTAR LINENS 


Our Exquisite Imported Linens appeal to the most 
discriminating taste. They are Hand Embroidered 
and made to your specifications. 

New Crease-Resisting Alb and Surplice Linen, 
and other beautiful Linens by the yard. 


Write for Illustrated Brochure 
MARY MOORE, 


Box 394F, Davenport, lowa | 


CASSOCKS—SURPLICES 
CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS—LINENS 
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Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments. 
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J. M. HALL, INC. 
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Visual Aids [ Bibles 
Foiding Chairs and Tables 
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Books of Remembrance 
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WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC.| 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
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Check Your Calendar 


JULY 
Jamestown Festival 
4 independence Day 
25 St. James 
AUGUST 


6 Transfiguration 
24 St. Bartholomew 


28 (through September 4) 
National Canterbury Conference, 
University of the South, Sewanee, 


Tenn. 


SEPTEMBER 
Jamestown Festival 


2 Labor Day 
14-18 House of Bishops Meeting, Se- 
wanee, Tenn. 
18, 20,21 Ember Days 
21 St. Matthew 


29 St. Michael and All Angels. 
Twentieth Anniversary consecra- 
tion of the Rt. Rey. Goodrich 
Robert Fenner, Bishop of Kansas 


On Your TV Screen 


continued from page 4 

“But,” I pressed the question 
again, “‘can you really tell the differ- 
ence between 22.2 and 22.6 millions 
of viewers watching rival giants on 
the networks?” The consensus of the 
thought was that the difference of a 
few decimal points for a one-time 
measuring of two shows at the same 
hour was indecisive, but a two or 
three-point difference over a period 
of time established a trend and that 
was decisive. 

I gleaned some interesting facets 
-about TV _ research—this method 
which determines so much of pro- 
gram destiny. It is based on the pre- 
mise that if one samples the viewing 
habits of a small carefully selected 
cross section of a community, a re- 
gion, or the whole nation, he can 
take the results and magnify them to 
communal, regional, or national di- 
mensions confident that the habits 
of his sample are the same as the 
habits of the larger whole. 

There is no question that the TV 
industry believes this is true. They 
spend hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for this information. Indeed, re- 
search is so expensive that no one of 

continued on page 27 
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Many Churches have 
This problem... 


will you help solve it? 


The church pictured above has a problem because it needs repairs 
and does not have sufficient money to make them. Many other Epis- 
copal churches have problems because they are only partially built, 
and there are no more funds available to complete them. 

The “remedy” for this problem is simple . . . and the basic in- 
gredient of the prescription is your interest. 

For 75 years the American Church Building Fund Commission 
has extended long-term, low cost building construction loans for the 
repair and erection of Episcopal churches, rectories and parish 
houses. This much-needed service was made possible only through 
the contributions of clergymen and laymen alike—the source of the 
permanent fund. Many letters such as the following fill our files: 


“We feel that the American Church Building Fund Commission is 
in large measure responsible for the continued growth and develop- 
ment of this parish, by their continued help through the years. From 
a small mission, helped by you, we have grown into one of the 
strong parishes of the Diocese, with beautiful buildings and a 
growing program.” 


Now, our permanent fund needs enlargement. We do not have 
enough money to meet the many worthy requests which arrive week 
by week. Won’t you help relieve some of these “problems”? Even 
$1.00 would be most gratefully received. 


Please send all contributions to: 


AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND COMMISSION 


Serving the Episcopal Church exclusively since 1880 
170 REMSEN STREET BROOKLYN I, N. Y. 


Contributions to American Church Building Fund Commission are deduct- 
ible by the donors in arriving at their taxable net income to the extent 
provided by the Internal Revenue Code. 


The Demand for Heroism 


JAMESTOWN FESTIVAL ADDRESS BY THE RT. REV. HENRY KNOX SHERRILL, 


PRESIDING BISHOP, AT BRUTON PARISH CHURCH, WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


Wide World 


The uncharted sea of nuclear power... 
Workmen insert uranium slugs into 

graphite blocks of atomic reactor pile. . . 
Problem of progress or destruction 

must be met with spirit of daring and adventure 


ederation of Malaya 


The uncharted sea of human relationships . . . 
Freedom cannot be rammed into people. 

We need a compassion and assurance 

that we are not afraid of others 

who, just as we are, are the children of God. 


Ree we were privileged to have an inspiring 
commemoration at Cape Henry (Virginia) of the land- 
ing of that small but intrepid group which came from 
England to these shores three hundred-fifty years ago. 
We do not know why all of them came. Some of them 
came, no doubt, because of a desire for sudden riches. 
Certainly Chaplain Hunt (Fort, April, page 9) came 
for only one reason and that was to administer to the 
spiritual need of this company. But whatever their mo- 
tives, certainly they did not face the dangers of the great 
deep, the perils of an unknown shore, the danger of an 
attack from enemy forces because they hoped to find 
some kind of security. Today that is a word we hear on 
almost everyone’s lips. Social security, health security, 
war security, peace security—it seems to be the domi- 
nant motive which lies behind so much of what we do 
and think and are. 

Now, the real truth of the matter is there are very 
few peoples in the world who even think of security in 
that sense because there is no hope of it. If you were a 
little child in most of the nations in Asia you would 
be thankful to exist. At a meeting of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches held last summer, a representative from 
Pakistan told us that the normal life expectancy of any- 
one in Pakistan was twenty-eight years. He said that 
means that college graduates in most Western countries 
would have an expectancy of perhaps seven more years 
of life. It has been my experience to travel in many 
areas of the world, some of them behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and their people are content to live from day to 
day free for the moment from secret police or from im- 
prisonment or from some kind of want. 

Such conditions have been true of most people in all 
ages. I am not sure that this type of life may not be 
deeply true of certain aspects of religion. We have here 
no continuing city, we are all pilgrims and sojourners. 
I am not unrealistic enough either in my own life or in 
realizing the needs of others to inveigh too heavily 
against the desire for security. Certainly, it is a normal 
desire on the part of everyone yet it seems clear to me 
that it is a passion which is becoming a spiritual danger 
in our American life as we face our perplexities and 
problems today. 

Most of our advertising either over the television or 
the radio or in the monthly or daily press tries to tell 
you how to avoid some misfortune. To be secure, use 


this toothpaste or that lotion or read this book or do | 


this thing, and then life will become greatly improved 
for you. I have been associated with the medical profes- 
sion most of my life, and what I say 1S No criticism in 
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any sense of that profession, but as I read reports of 
medical conventions and of popular articles on medi- 
cine in the press, I would be afraid to eat anything. And 
so, we are building up from perfectly understandable 
motives a kind of fear—a fear of ultimate destruction, a 
fear of disease, a fear of failure. There are many seri- 

ously ill people in our midst, but I am confident there 
are a great many people who are not as ill as they think 
they are from nervous or other strain. In our way of 
thinking and of living today, almost anything which 
seems to call for any unhappiness is something which is 
to be avoided at all costs. I need not belabor this point 
because it seems to me it is so evident. 

Now religion is being mobilized in this particular en- 
deavor, and I am inclined to think in an entirely false 
way. Let any book on religion have the word “‘peace”’ in 
its title, and it is bound to sell. Let anyone in the re- 
ligious field try to give any cure for anxiety, and at once 
there is a tremendous response. I believe profoundly, do 
not misunderstand me, in the great service that psy- 
chiatry has brought to human life, but I am not sure 
that everyone who is practicing so-called counseling has 
either the knowledge or the understanding or even the 
spiritual fortitude to act in that capacity. For religion 
and the Christian religion must be something infinitely 
deeper than making the successful feel more successful 
or something very much more vital than trying to cheer 
up those who are facing hard situations. That is really a 
parody of what Christ demanded of His Disciples. 

There is a note of heroism and of high adventure in 
Christianity at the best. If a man will come after Me, 
let him deny himself. Let him take up his cross and 
follow Me. The basis of our religion is the fact that a 
Young Man did not think of Himself. He was not will- 
ing to stay in the green fields of Galilee, but he stead- 
fastly set his face to go to Jerusalem to die upon a cross. 

Psychiatrists have been saying that religion has no 
reality because it is the product of wishful thinking. 
The people are defeated by the reality of the world in 
which they find themselves. They cannot be stoical 
enough to face this situation and so they have to invent 
a god of comfort and of peace and of encouragement in 
order to be able to face the test of life. That is what 
many people attacking religion have said, and I am a 
little afraid that many of us are justifying their criti- 
cism. 

As I understand Christianity at its noblest, it is a St. 
Paul, making a terrific decision, breaking with his past, 
giving himself finally to the death for a cause, facing 

continued on page 28 
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Cross at Richmond, Va., commemorates 
earlier cross erected by Captain Christopher 
Newport and John Smith in June, 1607. 
Before us today, as was true of our forbears, 
there are many uncharted seas. 
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Tomorrow’s Sei Ko Kwai 


AS RECONSTRUCTION NEARS COMPLETION THE INDE- 
PENDENT JAPANESE CHURCH PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


By Cynthia McEvoy Boyer 


i December 18, 1956, Japan 
was received into full membership 
in the United Nations. This step 
completed the restoration of a tradi- 
tionally proud and independent 
country to a position of respect 
among the nations of the world. 

Today Japan must be described as 
almost schizophrenic, torn between 
the traditions of its ancient and ar- 
tistic culture and the technological 
developments that it has absorbed 
with such astonishing rapidity from 
the West. In less than a century 
Japan emerged from two hundred 
years of seclusion to a position of 
military supremacy in Asia. Then 
Japan crumbled. Western technol- 
ogy had failed, her own gods had 
failed, and there was nothing left. 

The Japanese undertook the task 
of rebuilding, for Japan has always 
rebuilt after a catastrophe, but to- 
day there is nothing for the Japanese 
to believe in. Ninety million people 
crammed into an area smaller than 
California, the Japanese are desper- 
ately in need of a faith. 

It is said that the phoenix lives 
for five hundred years, then dies in 
flames to rise again out of its own 
ashes. The story of the phoenix is 
an ancient one that was used by the 
early Christians as a symbol of the 
Resurrection. The figure of the 
phoenix seems appropriate for de- 
scribing the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai, 
the Holy Catholic Church in Japan. 
This branch of the Anglican Com- 
munion, almost totally destroyed in 
World War II, has risen slowly, 


® This article is from the new National 
Council publication about Japan, Rise as 
the Phoenix (75 cents) by Mrs. DONALD 
Boyer who recently spent two years teach- 
ing English in Japan where she became 
acquainted with many of the Church’s mis- 
sionarieés. 
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Tub-time in a mining camp... 
In Japanese society of closely-knit 
families, family evangelism 

evokes wide response. 


Fifty per cent of the Japanese 

are farmers, but only two 

per cent of the farmers are Christian. 
Church must reach agricultural 

and industrial workers 

as well as the intelligentsia. 


painfully at first, from ashes to soar 
once again with radiance and hope 
to proclaim God’s will to Japan. 

Today the difficult process of re- 
construction is nearing completion, 
churches are rebuilt, institutions 
firmly re-established. A Nippon Sei 
Ko Kwai that is entirely Japanese 
is the result of years of trial. It is 
the prayer of the entire Anglican 
Communion that the Sei Ko Kwai’s 
baptism by fire is now complete and 
that, like the phoenix, the Church 
in Japan may enjoy five hundred 
years of unbroken peace. 


In numbers the Sei Ko Kwai is 
pitifully small. The Christian com- 
munity in Japan is generally defined 
as “less than one-half of one per 
cent of the population.” There are 
about half a million Christians and 
of these less than forty thousand be- 
long to the Sec Ko Kwai. Yet the 
guiding spirit of the Church in 
Japan is a “still, small voice” that 
has the power to save not only Japan, 
but the world. 

The nation of Japan has made a 
remarkable economic recovery since 
the war with production approach- 
ing a new high and exports greatly 
increased. Undoubtedly the greatest 
problem confronting Japan is that 
of overpopulation. The fall of the 
Japanese overseas empire has re- 
duced Japan by more than a half. 
At the same time, a very high birth 
rate together with a longer life ex- 
pectancy have resulted in a popula- 
tion increase of a million each year. 


= 
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The Rt. Rey. Michael H. Yashiro, 
Presiding Bishop of 

the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai, 

reads from Japanese Prayer Book 


Historic missionary emphasis 

has been on the Church’s schools. 
More than half 

Japan’s share 

of Builders for Christ 

went to educational institutions 


The Rt. Rev. Michael H. Yashiro, 
Presiding Bishop of the Sei Ko Kwaz, 
points out that this means the addi- 
tion of one new city the size of his 
Bee. city, Kobe, each year. The 
Church, through its hospitals and so- 
cial welfare agencies, can help the 
Japanese people understand the so- 
cial and economic problems, unem- 
ployment and overcrowded condi- 
tions that are concomitants of an 
ever-growing population. 

From outside itself the Church is 
plagued with many isms: Shintoism, 
Buddhism, nationalism, materialism, 
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communism. All seem to be growing, 
and all deny the Christian way of 
life. Eager, well-educated, and job- 
less, the young people are especially 
vulnerable to ideas most despised. by 
the West, particularly Marxist doc- 
trines. ‘The communists in Japan 
have made extravagant promises 
which, despite their “emptiness and 
futility, appeal to the most immedi- 
ate concerns of the youth of Japan: 
ready markets in Red China, jobs, 
equality of wages, and economic 
prosperity for all. 

A Japanese Christian, writing on 
communism, pointed out that free- 
dom from present material needs is 
a great deal more important to a 
hungry Japanese than the freedom 
of the individual personality that 
Western ideology, and_ especially 
Christianity, holds so dear. It is to be 
hoped that a free Japan can some- 
how indicate the true meaning of 
freedom, and here is a tiny place 
where Christian voters and Diet 
members can help. 

It is also to be hoped that the 
Church’s institutions can serve to 
relieve somewhat the hunger and 


want of the people with whom it 
comes in contact, to prove that 
Christianity, although other-worldly, 
can meet this world’s needs as well. 

One young man sought desperate- 
ly to learn more about “Christian- 
ism.”’ Stated as bluntly as this, the 
problem is less difficult, for it is pos- 
sible to explain that the faith of 
Christ is a gift from God to man, 
rather than a man-made doctrine or 
set of principles. Nevertheless, the 
question of isms is one of the most 
difficult problems confronting the 
Church in Japan. 


Christianity in Japan cannot be- 
come complacent, even for a mo- 
ment, when there remains such an 
overwhelming need for the message 
of Christ. The Sei Ko Kwai must 
look ahead and build for the future. 
One demand on the Church from 
within might be called a re-evalua- 
tion of strategy. 

The historic emphasis of the for- 
eign missionaries was on the pro- 
gram of the Church’s colleges and 
schools. Even in this present day the 
Church abroad has been concerned 
about educational institutions. More 
than half of the BUILDERS FOR CHRIST 
fund, $625,000 designated by the 
American Church for work in Japan, 
went to various educational institu- 
tions. These institutions are vital iin 
the preparation of young leaders. 

A comparison between the occu- 
pations of the Japanese people and 
the occupations of Japanese Chris- 
tians, however, is revealing. Fifty per 
cent of the Japanese are farmers, but 
only two per cent of the Christians 
are farmers. Twenty-seven per cent 
of the Japanese are laborers, only 
three per cent of the Christians are 
laborers. Twenty per cent of the 
Japanese belong to the intelligentsia, 
but they make up almost ninety-five 
per cent of the Japanese Christians. 
This fact may make for a highly 
sophisticated Christian community 
in Japan, but it means that the 
Church is not reaching all the people 
who need it and are needed by it. 

Agricultural stations on the order 
of the Kiyosato Educational Experi- 
ment Project and the Tarumi Rural 
Center should be encouraged. Clergy- 
men must be willing to live in farm- 
ing and fishing villages, working side 
by side with the people and entering 
into their daily lives. 

Social services in industrial areas 
are important and necessary, and 
another dimension of work with in- 
dustrial laborers—vocational evange- 
lism. This might be described as 
taking a leaf from the communists’ 
book and forming Christian groups 
in factories and offices. Many a mis- 
sionary quickly finds himself teach- 
ing English in a factory, and Bible 
classes are just as easily arranged. 

In the realm of education, more 
could be done to approach govern- 
ment schools. The Christian Student 
Center at the University of Hokkaido 


continued on next page 
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Japan Consulate General 


Missionaries who teach English in factories could inaugurate Bible classes 


Tomorrow’s Sei Ko 


(ForTH, February, 1955, page 8) is 
only a beginning in this area. The 
placement of Christian teachers in 
government institutions presents the 
challenge of demonstrating Chris- 
tianity constantly as a way of life, 
thus manifesting its validity to the 
finest of Japan’s young people. 

Ever present is the need for new 
young clergy, alert to the needs of 
their people and quietly aggressive. 

Two more aspects of the work of 
the Sez Ko Kwai that should be 
stressed are laymen’s groups and 
family evangelism. The Hon. Fran- 
cis B. Sayre (FortH, March, 1954, 
page 19), who went to Japan as the 
Presiding Bishop’s personal repre- 
sentative for a year, helped to start 
a laymen’s movement. ‘There is 
strong Christian laity in Japan. The 
Diet always includes from twelve to 
fifteen Christians, a disproportion- 
ately large number, and Christians 
are to be found in places of leader- 
ship in all professions to form a 
nucleus for such a movement. 

The extremely tight structure of 
Japanese society under the family 
system should be used by the Church. 
In the city of Niigata, an organized 
program of family evangelism, in 
which church people invited their 
neighbors in to learn more about 
their faith, evoked a wide response. 

The great strength of the Nippon 
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Sei Ko Kwai lies in the fact that it is 
an independent, self-governing 
Church. Christianity, too long identi- 
fied as a foreign ideology, has been 
freed from national barriers, and the 
Church can develop its own tradi- 
tions in Japan. 

The Church in America has 
three things to offer the Sez: Ko Kwai: 

Missionaries to share the task of 
presenting the Christian message to 
Japan. 


Financial assistance for the Church 
in a land where poverty and disaster 
are commonplace. 

Constant and devout prayers on 
behalf of the Church—gifts that can 
be freely given for the strengthening 
of the Sez Ko Kwai and for the ad- 
vancement of God’s Kingdom in this 
world. 

One hundred years ago on Decem- 
ber 7, 1857, the first worship service 
according to the Book of Common 
Prayer was read in Japan, and two 
years later the first Episcopal mis- 
sionaries were transferred from 
China to Japan. 

In speaking of the extensive plans 
for the centennial of the Sez: Ko 
Kwai, Bishop Yashiro said, “Our cen- 
tennial movement must begin with 
self-examination and true sorrow 
and repentance for what we have 
left undone. If there is no repentance 
our centenary movement will consist 
merely of building projects and 
memorial halls on the one side and 
meaningless jubilation on the other. 

“IT am sure that the missionary 
bishops who were our predecessors 
will not be happy to have halls built 
in their memory if we neglect the 
great task of bringing the souls of 
our countrymen to Our Lord, which 
was the main purpose of their sacri- 
fice and labor in this land.” 

Here is the faith built on humility 
and quiet determination that will 
lead the Church in Japan ever closer 
to the realization of the Will of God. 


Church’s institutions prove that Christianity can meet this world’s needs 
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St. Trumwin’s 
was caught 
in the squeeze 


ie Bishop didn’t say it. For a 
moment he was tempted, but when 
he looked into the honest, worried 
eyes of George Fanfarronade, junior 
warden and key layman at St. Trum- 
win’s, he didn’t. Instead, he reas- 
sured Mr. Fanfarronade that he was 
doing everything he could to find a 
priest for St. Trumwin’s, praised the 
fine job the parishioners of St. 
Trumwin’s were doing in carrying 
on without a rector, and explained 
again that there was a shortage of 
806 parochial clergy in the Episcopal 
Church and that St. Trumwin’s, un- 
fortunately, had been caught in the 
squeeze. 
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A JOB FOR GEORGE 


St. Trumwin’s Recipe for Recruiting 


What the Bishop didn’t say was: 
“What makes you think there is a 
priest who should come to you 
people? St. ‘Trumwin’s has been a 
parish for more than fifty years—and 
you've never once presented a single 
candidate for the priesthood! Your 
young men have become doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, businessmen—not 
one of them has chosen the Church! 
What makes you think some other 
parish should supply your” 

He didn’t say it because he knew 
that George Fanfarronade would 
have looked back at him with the 
shocked innocence of a man unjustly 
accused. It had never occurred to 


the members of St. ‘Trumwin’s that 
they had a responsibility to encour- 
age young men in the parish to study 
for the priesthood. Calls to the min- 
istry came from God, didn’t they? 
Was it St. Trumwin’s fault that God 
hadn’t called any of their boys? And, 
as far as girls went—what was there 
for a bright girl, who’d gone to col- 
lege, to do in the Church? 

After George Fanfarronade left the 
diocesan office building the Bishop 
picked up a thickish, mimeographed 
pamphlet half buried under the 
papers on his desk. Its title page 
read: “A Program of Recruiting for 


continued on next page 
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The Bishop didn’t say it... 


eeobutor George § 06...) 65.5.4. sreeptinved 


the Ordained Ministry and Profes- 
sional Church Work—designed to as- 
sist you in interpreting the ministry 
to all people and in guiding those 
whom God calls for special work in 
His Church that they may find their 
right vocation.” It had been sent to 
all dioceses by the National Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Recruiting. With 
George Fanfarronade’s face, super- 
imposed on the Gothic facade of St. 
Trumwin’s, at the back of his mind, 
the Bishop began to turn its pages. 

And, not long after, something 
began to happen in the diocese. 

The way it began at St. Trumwin’s 
was fairly typical. A priest from a 
parish across town had stretched his 
busy schedule to give instructions to 
St. Trumwin’s confirmation class, 
and one of them was young Andy 
Fanfarronade. George, his _ wife, 
Nancy, and their teen-aged daughter, 
Jamie, sat in the pews behind the gar- 
den of white veils, craning to catch 
an occasional glimpse of Andy in his 
fresh white suit. The Bishop’s ser- 
mon, they supposed, would be keyed 
to Andy and the other confirmands, 
dealing with their new life as full- 
fledged Episcopalians. ‘They were a 
little surprised when the Bishop be- 
gan to talk about vocation—not only 
the vocation of every Christian lay- 
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man, but the particular vocation to 
the priesthood, or to full-time serv- 
ice in the Church. And they were 
more surprised to find that some of 
it was aimed at them—the parents 
and friends who were in a position to 
influence young people making de- 
cisions about their life work. 

George felt just a little uneasy. 
Andy, as he and Nancy had reported 
with a shade of amusement to 
friends and relatives, had really 
“eaten up” the confirmation instruc- 
tions. He had waited eagerly from 
week to week, had even done some 
extra outside reading. He had al- 
ways liked being an altar boy, but 
now the Church seemed to be a 
much more important thing in his 
life. He had asked some searching 
questions about the visiting clergy- 
man, what he did all day, where he 
had gone to school, and had hinted— 
very reticently for Andy—that he 
might like to be a priest. 

George and Nancy had been care- 
ful not to say anything to dampen 
Andy’s enthusiasm. They wanted 
him to be a good Churchman, to re- 
spect its clergy, and to work for the 
growth and strength of St. Trum- 
win’s or whatever parish he might 
eventually join. But they had main- 
tained a delicate silence when he 


mentioned a pull toward the priest- 
hood. Andy had plenty of time to 
make up his mind, they told them- 
selves—but George had to remember, 
a few months back, when Andy had 
talked briefly about being a doctor, 
he had been quick enough to point 
out that it was a wonderful pro- 
fession, how doctors served hu- 
manity—and how much money they 
made. 

When the Bishop announced, near _ 
the end of his sermon, that he would | 
be available that afternoon for in- | 
dividual conferences with young 
people who might like to ask about 
church vocations, George and Nancy 
knew what to expect. When Andy 
dashed back to them after the service 
and told them he was going to see 
the Bishop, they found that they 
were almost pleased. But when, at 
the church door, the Bishop stopped 
George in mid-handshake and asked 
him to serve on the new diocesan 
recruiting committee, George stifled 
a splutter. He was rummaging fran- 
tically for a diplomatic-sounding 
“no” when a glint of sunlight on one © 
of the windows of the empty rectory 
across the street caught his eye. 

On Wednesday night he reported 
at the diocesan building for his first — 
committee meeting. 

His fellow committee members — 
were both clergymen and lay men | 
and women. Most of them repre- 
sented departments of the diocese— 
such as Christian education, Chris- 
tian social relations, laymen’s work, 
college work, youth work. ‘The Dioc- 


George began to understand 
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“What shall | do with my life?” 


esan Program of Recruiting was a 
bare, black and white skeleton that 
they had to flesh with diocesan and 
parish activity. It was a big job—but 
it had to be done if empty pulpits 
like St. Trumwin’s were to be filled, 
if professional church workers were 
to be on hand to support priests in 
what they were trying to do. No one 
—certainly not George Fanfarronade 
—believed that God intended the dio- 
cese to be understaffed, its work ham- 
pered by insufficient personnel. But 
as George began to understand with 
a sharp clarity, a boy or girl must be 
taught to recognize God’s call when 
it comes, and encouraged to accept 
it, not turn from it with the free will 
also given by God. 

First, they planned conferences. 
There was to be one series of confer- 
ences for the clergy, professional lay 
workers, and the lay leaders of the 
diocese. Often, as he drove home 
after the project got underway, 
George found his mind chewing over 
some of the topics the Program of 
Recruiting suggested for discussion: 
Nature and Function of the Or- 
dained Ministry—its relation to the 
lay ministry, to other ministers not 
apostolically ordained; Responsibil- 
ity for Recruiting on the part of the 
bishop, priest, counsellor, parent, 
friend; ‘‘nature of work,” “call,” 
“worthiness,” ‘“‘sacrifice,’ “‘commit- 
ment,’—what should be said about 
them? He found himself picturing 
Andy as a priest, or a Church Army 
officer, imagining Jane in the habit 
of a nun, or working beside a min- 
ister in a parish. 
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Andy wasn’t quite old enough yet 
for some of the other conferences 
they blueprinted, but George knew 


Jane would be eager to go to them. 


They would be annual affairs, on the 
diocesan and area level, for Church- 
men and Churchwomen of high 
school, college and post-college age, 
and they would center around sub- 
jects like Christian Vocation, the 
Ministry, or Lay Vocations in the 
Church. When he told Jane about 
the Christmas vacation dinner meet- 
ings the committee also had in mind, 
for young people of individual par- 
ishes or groups from neighboring 
churches, she hailed the idea with 
“Swell!” 

She liked the social aspect of get- 


‘ting together with other between- 


term students for a gala dinner, hing- 
ing on a program that answered 
questions like “what do missionaries 
do?’, “What is the work of a hospital 
chaplain?”’, “What is the monastic 
life?’”’, “What is a seminary?’, or 
“How are men called to the office 
and work of a priest?” 

Jane jumped the gun on one of 
the committee’s suggestions. “Why 
can’t we have a speaker on church 
work at the YPF some night?’ she 
said. George saw how large the ques- 
tion “What shall I do with my life?” 
loomed in the consciousness of teen- 
agers like Jane and her friends. At 
the next committee meeting he said 
an extra word in endorsement of 
their plan to co-operate with voca- 
tional guidance facilities in the 
schools and colleges of the com- 


munity, and to establish counselling 
services to help young people think 
out their Christian calling. ‘The 
church school teachers in the group 
resolved to drop a provocative word 
on vocation into their class sessions 
whenever they could see or make an 
opportunity. 

Jane and Andy were in the throes 
of a debate—what to do with their 
summer vacations. Andy had about 
decided on a Church-sponsored sum- 
mer camp—and George’s committee 
was making a decision, too, in re- 
gard to that same camp and others 
like it. They were selecting the staff 
members to be designated by a new 
title, advisor in Christian vocation. 
It had to be someone wide awake, 
alerted to watch for any sign of in- 
terest in church work among the 
campers, and able to supply the en- 
thusiasm-enriched information that 
would nourish it. The same post was 
to be filled at all of the regularly 
scheduled conferences for young 
people of high school and college 
age in the diocese. 

Jane wanted a useful summer. She 
thought she might like to go to a 
work camp, or help with children at 
one of the city’s big, downtown par- 
ishes. George and Nancy knew that 
a summer spent in actual church 
work was one of the surest ways to 
test a possible vocation, and at St. 
Trumwin’s George publicized open- 
ings for summer work that he had 
heard about through the committee. 
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First Okinawan 


Receives 


Holy Orders 


Presented by the Rey. William C. Heffner 

who is in charge of the Okinawa Mission 

Paul Nakamura is ordained to the diaconat: 

by the Rt. Rey. Harry S. Kennedy 

Missionary Bishop of Honolulw 

at the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, Naha, on April ! 

Mr. Nakamura has been assistant to the Rey. Bernard Toyam: 
at All Saints’, Shimabukuro, for the past year 


The Rey. Paul Nakamura is a graduate 
of Central Theological College, Tokyo, Japan 


Clergy on Okinawa, shown with Bishop Kennedy, 
include (left to right) seated, 

the Rey. W. A. Hio, St. John’s, Nago; 

the Rey. Luke Kimoto, in charge of the 

leper congregation at Airuku-en; 

Mr. Toyama; and standing, Lt. Jay Nickelson, 
Episcopal chaplain with the U.S. Marines; 

the new deacon, the bishop, and Canon Heffner 
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A Church Has Been Won 


SURROUNDED BY ISLAM, DIOCESE OF 


RR vONE knows of Persia, the 
lgcation of the exploits of Esther 
and Mordecai, the place from which 
come delicate Isfahan silver, magnifi- 
cent rugs, exquisite miniatures, Cas- 
pian caviar, hammered brass trays 
and bowls. 

But perhaps not so many know 
that Persia is now officially called 
Tran, the name which properly desig- 
nates that great country in Western 
Asia, a fifth the size of continental 


United States or larger than the Brit- 


ish Isles, France, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Germany com- 
bined. 

And probably not so many know 
_ that in Ivan is a diocese of the Angli- 
can Communion which is doing 
great missionary work among Mos- 
lems and Jews, and which has, from 
time to time, received financial as- 
sistance from the Good Friday Offer- 
ing of United States Churchmen. 

We should know more about this 
Diocese of Iran for it provides a liv- 
ing refutation of the view that con- 
versions from Islam are virtually 
impossible to make. We_ should 
know more of it for in its churches 
converted Iranian Jews and Moslems 


@ Mr. WiLLAnp has been in the Middle 
East since 1954, serving in Beirut, Lebanon, 
as representative of the Church in America 
on the staff of the Bishop in Jerusalem. 
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IRAN IS FAITHFUL CHRISTIAN WITNESS 


By the Rev. Pitt S. Willand 


worship side by side with foreigners 
in one united Christian family trans- 
cending different national back- 
grounds and cultures. We should 
know more about it for it is truly 
a Church. That is to say it is a Mis- 
sion. It exists primarily to bring men 
and women to Christ, and it never 
forgets this basic reason for its ex- 
istence. 

It has been my good fortune to 
visit the Diocese of Iran twice, the 
last time shortly after Easter of this 
year. The trip from Beirut is a far 
cry from that imaginatively depicted 
by Hollywood. There are no flying 
carpets. Silver wings lift the traveller 
from the runways of the ultra-mod- 
ern airport in Beirut, carry him 
across a thousand miles of lofty 
mountains and desert wastes with 
glimpses of Damascus and Baghdad, 
and deposit him in Tehran only a 
few hours later. 

Tehran is the capital of Iran, a 
rapidly growing city of more than a 


continued on next page 


Beyond this gate 

lies the heart 

of the Diocese of Iran, 

the mission compound at isfahan, 
where may be found life and love, 
compassion and charity, 

prayer and praise 


One of the great cities 

of Western Asia, 

Isfahan is a center 

of arts and crafts. 

It boasts magnificent monuments 
and mosques whose 

tiled domes still today 

rival the sky in blueness. 
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The Bishop in Iran, 

the Rt. Rey. W. J. Thompson, 
and Mrs, Thompson, 

have been missionaries in Iran 
for more than forty years 


Metal workers 
in the bazaar at Isfahan 
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A Church Has Been Won... . 


million and a half inhabitants, 
steadily draining much of the coun- 
try’s intelligentsia and youth from 
the provincial cities and the villages. 
It is not a beautiful city. It is un- 
attractive, in fact, with its endless 
rows of monotonous yellow brick 
constructions of nondescript archi- 
tecture, its narrow streams running 
between street and sidewalk which 
serve a multitude of purposes and 
invite the unwary to a thorough 
soaking, its frantic traffic, and its 
dust. 

Still, one can look to the towering 
mountains to the north and find real 
beauty. One can also look into the 
faces of the people and see a friend- 
liness and charm which is translated 
into acts of helpfulness done with 
great courtesy. 

For some time, the Church Mis- 
sion to Jews has maintained a school 
for girls, a church, and evangelistic 
work in Tehran. Now, with the rapid 
movement of people into the capital, 
Anglican work is being expanded. 
Property has been bought in the 
northern, residential section of the 
city for part of the girls’ school and 
St. Paul’s Church. Land values are 
very high in Tehran, and the pur- 
chase of this property represents a 
great act of faith by the Anglicans of 
Tehran, Iranian and foreign, who 


want the Church to be in their midst. 

But Tehran is not the seat of the 
Diocese nor did it figure in the early 
history of Anglican work in Iran. In 
1869, a Church Missionary Society 
missionary was returning from India 
through southern Iran. He received 
permission to remain in the area to 
revise the Persian translation of the 
Bible first made by Henry Martyn. 
Settling in the Armenian village of 
Julfa across the river from Isfahan, 
he went to work. 

Some years later a serious famine 
broke out, and he started relief work 
and prevailed upon the Church 
Missionary Society to begin a medi- 
cal mission. Isfahan, itself, was at 
that time fanatically Moslem and it 
was not until 1900 that it proved 
possible to begin work in the city. 
In that year, a hospital was erected. 
Its record of selfless service did much 


In the South of Iran, Church's 


to-mitigate the city’s suspicions and 
fanaticism and to make possible the 
erection of schools. In 1912, the Dio- 
cese of Persia was established. 
Isfahan is one of the great cities of 
western Asia. A center of arts and 
crafts, it boasts magnificent monu- 
ments of the greatest of the Safavid 
dynasty, Shah Abbas, who, in 1598, 


tsa parenneme I iin acai Saeco cnr esis a 


began the construction of his capital | 


which was to boast some 600,000 in- 
habitants, replete with public 
schools, caravansarais, public baths, 
and mosques whose tiled domes still 
today rival the sky in blueness. 

For all the lovéliness of the 
mosques, the Christian senses their 
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readful hollowness of spirit as he 
nters any one of a series of gates 
ato the mission compound, for in 
his large area are to be found life 
nd love, compassion and charity, 
ayer, and praise. 

This is the heart of the Diocese. 
ere live the Bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Villiam J. Thompson, and his wife, 
hemselves above all else mission- 
ries. Here is a growing staff of de- 
oted Christrian workers, an ex- 
anding elementary school, the great 
thurch Missionary Society hospital 
yith its nearly sixty years of service 
o the suffering, and one of two 
chools for blind children in all Iran. 
30th hospital and school need re- 
onstruction if they are to expand 
heir services. Here, too, is St. Luke’s 
thurch with its steady round of 
ervices in Persian and English. Near 
he compound are a hostel affording 


Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 
kers in oil fields of Abadan 


Christian home for girls and a 
ookshop selling Christian literature. 
t is expected that a hostel for boys 
vill be opened this year. 

In the compound, also, is the 
eadquarters of a correspondence 
ourse in Christianity which now 
eaches some 120 people throughout 
ran, a means of evangelism well 
uited to that vast country. Names 
re supplied the headquarters by 
olporteurs, some are even taken at 
andom from those advertising for 
en friends in magazines. 

A young man from Abadan wrote, 
I was in the depths of despair, dis- 
lusioned, and frustrated. As I 
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walked along the road I saw an en- 
velope on the ground. The address 
was illegible as a car had passed over 
it. I opened the envelope and read 
your invitation. I saw a ray of hope 
and am writing to tell you that I 
want to know more.” 

Later, after requesting and receiv- 
ing a Gospel, he wrote, “This is 
magnificent. I have read and reread 
the Gospel. There is no question 
about it. I, an Irani, wish to become 
a Christian. Who will teach me?” So 
it is that the compound reaches out 
beyond Isfahan into the cities and 
villages of Moslem Iran. 

Still further to the south lies 
Shiraz with its Church Missionary 
Society Hospital so highly regarded 
by the principal of the Government 
Medical College, a non-Christian, 
that the training of nurses recog- 
nized by the State recently has been 
authorized. Here, too, evangelism is 
vigorously carried on, and here is the 
Church of St. Simon the Zealot rep- 
resenting a significant adaptation of 
traditional Persian architecture to 
Christian use. And in the oil fields in 
the extreme south of the country is 
the Abadan parish, ministering to 
the Iranians, British, and Americans 
working there. 

Two more communities of Chris- 
tians are still to be mentioned, those 
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‘A porch of the 
Church Missionary Society 
Hospital at Isfahan 


Cross atop St. Luke’s Church, 
Isfahan mission compound, 

is as uncharacteristic of Iran 
as the pointed arch 

and tile work are characteristic. 
Bottom, Mercy School children 
play in mission compound. 


EXODUS AND 
EXPANSION 


Church will need $708,500,000 worth of con- 


struction in next twenty years. . . from a report to 


National Council by the Rev. William G. Wright 


Dycarc the past ten years 
church, parish house, and rectory 
building has been going on at a 
‘rate higher than most Churchmen 
have suspected. A recent cross-sec- 
tion survey of dioceses and mission- 
ary districts indicates that during 
this ten-year period, $262,200,092 has 
been spent for church buildings. Al- 
most every church in the land has 
had a building problem, and_ the 
problems are going to continue. 

All phases of American life have 
had to cope with population growth 
in the years since World War II, a 
growth that already has reached 
twenty-four million. In 1942 there 
were 110,000. people in the State of 
Nevada, for instance, and today 
there are 110,000 in one county 
alone. Despite the largest church 
schools and the greatest number of 
communicants in its history, the 
Missionary District of Nevada faces 
a hard task to keep up the ratio of 
communicants to population, let 
alone plan for the future. 

The same is true for the rest of 
the Church. While United States 
population increased 6.7 per cent in 
1956, the Church increased only 3.5 
percent. here simply \ arent 
churches where the people are. Ad- 
ditional church space could be 
found comparatively simply if the 
problem lay in growth alone, for all 
parishes in 1946 had room for more 
adults and young people. The crux 
of the problem lies in change. 

Thirty-one million people in the 
United States changed their resi- 


@ Dr. Wricut is Director of the National 
Council’s Home Department 
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Exurbia: new roads, new dwellings, new shopping centers, new schools . . 


dences last year, and three-fourths 
of the population have changed resi- 
dences since 1941. These people are 
not going into areas where there are 
established churches waiting to wel- 
come them. They are going into 
areas which were open country two, 
three, five years ago. Wherever new 
factories are constructed, wherever 
a thousand or even a hundred houses 
are built, a new constituency is de- 
veloped for the Church. 

In some instances new communi- 
ties of a special nature have arisen, 
due sometimes to military installa- 
tions, sometimes to newly opened 


. and new churches: 


agricultural areas, often to reloa 
tion of industry. But the greate 
hew concentration of populatic 
which is visible everywhere in tl 
United States is on the periphery 

the cities. 

Thousands of people who gre 
up in the city have moved to e: 
urbia, hundreds of people who we: 
born in the suburbs have moved 
outer suburbia. Many of these pe 
ple are young married sons ar 
daughters of the Church who a} 
buying houses, making payments ¢ 
a car, and like as not, on the bil 
incurred at the advent of the laté 
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Martin Leifer 


ITY brownstones (left) come down in favor of developments housing thousands more people. 
sity parishes, bereft of former congregations, find it difficult to minister to new multitudes. 


Z 


aby. While there are no churches 
o receive them on the one hand, on 
he other they leave great gaps in 
he communicant strength of the 
lowntown or established suburban 
hurches in which they were reared. 

Their removal has not left the 
nner city without people. It has 
nade available at the heart of the 
ity, second and third-class housing 
n which many more people are liv- 
ng than at any time past. ‘These peo- 
gle, however, do not bring with 
hem letters of transfer to the city- 
yarishes. In most instances a very 
Ow percentage of the new urban 
lwellers belong to the Episcopal 
shurch. The task of reaching out to 
hem often requires a staff and pro- 
ram beyond the present means of 
hese parishes. The same _ parishes 
vhich ten and twenty years ago 
vere the backbone of support for 
he diocesan and General Church 
-rograms today are, themselves, in 
eed of help. 

In one twenty-nine-block New 
fork City tract, the population has 
ncreased from 140,000 in 1940 to 
15,000 today. When a great new 
lousing development is completed, 
5,000 additional people will move 
nto this city within a city, many of 
vhom will come from the Caribbean. 
[he facilities of one parish are 
axed to the utmost just to minister 
o the people within two blocks of 
he Church, and there is no Episco- 
yal church so situated that it can 
ffectively minister to any large seg- 
nent of this housing. 

A third trend in population move- 
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ment is one of the most striking of 
our times: removal from rural areas 
to the fringe of the cities. In 1900 
the urban population was one-third, 
today it is two-thirds. In 1950-55 
when the population increased 11.5 
millions, ninety-seven per cent of 
this increase took place in, or adja- 
cent to, urban centers. Here, again, 
problems in the life of the Church 
also are presented in the areas from 
which the people are moving. 

The former rural residents are 
leaving behind small missions in 
sparsely settled areas, retarding their 
growth and hampering their efforts 
to achieve self-support. ‘They are go- 
ing to areas of high potential for 
self-support, where they can join 
the exurbanites to form congrega- 
tions which will become parishes in 
two to five years. , 


BEAUTY SHOP 


FORMERLY OF 
SUN VALLEY 


The question constantly arises, 
“Should the Church close out the 
non-productive areas and use the 
few dollars available to help high 
potential areas produce _ self-sup- 
porting parishes which soon will 
contribute to the Church’s mission- 
ary program?” 

This has not been a stated policy, 
but this is what has been happening. 
In 1916 there were 8,517 congrega- 
tions, in 1946, 7,648, in 1956, 7,224. 
A net loss of 424 congregations in 
the past ten years and 1,293 in the 
past forty, has been in small 
town and country missions. There is 
no question that improved trans- 
portation has enabled some small 
congregations to merge with each 
other, but it is also true that in some 
communities the Church has moved 
away. In many jurisdictions today 
the Church is facing the problem of 
getting back into communities where 
its former property has been sold. 

The Church must face the impli- 
cations of deserting the low potential 
areas in favor of the high potential. 
If the Church has no contribution 
to make to souls other than in quan- 
tity, this is a right trend. If Church- 
men look with something akin to the 
eyes of God, then this unstudied 
trend will have to be reversed. A net 
loss of 424 congregations, even with 
the high potential missions which 
have been started in the past ten 
years, should give pause to serious 
consideration. 

The shifting population thus 
gives rise to a two-fold dilemma: 
how may the Church go where the 
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Clifoto 


How may the Church go where the people go yet still maintain the parishes left behind? 
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YOUR CHURCH 
IN THE NEWS 


A younc American priest has been 
invited by the Rt. Rev. John C. S. 
Daly, Anglican Bishop in Korea 
(FortH, October, 1956, page 24) to 
start a one-man theological seminary 
in the capital city of Seoul. The Rev. 
Archer Torrey, vicar of St. John’s 
Church, Athol, Mass., will set out for 
Korea supported by voluntary gifts 
channeled through the United 
World Mission of Dayton, Ohio, or 
the Korean Church Fund. He will 
be the first American clergyman to 
participate in the Anglican Church’s 
work in Korea. 

Son of a Presbyterian missionary, 
Mr. Torrey was born in China, grew 
up in the Far East, and attended 
Pyeng-yang Foreign School in Korea 
and Yenching University before 
coming to the United States to com- 
plete his education. He has served 


TOWARDS 
GOVERNMENT 


BY ALL 


possi, 


’Proclaim liberty throughout all the land“ 


bowiticus 2219, 


Pair of Princeton fresh 

Victor Regan, Jr., and Robert Mendens 

kick lopsided soccer | 

up Fifth Avenue in New York : 

to complete first lap of one-hundred-| 
round-trip marathon from Princeton, 

to New York and bh 

beating a time } 

and winning a bet totalling $? 

in contributions: 

St. Vincent’s House, Galveston, TI 


Church and Freedom Celebration 
opened in May at the 

Cathedral of St. John the Divine 

in New York City with special worship 
services, study conferences, 

and a series of exhibits of which panel 
on government at left is a part. 
Display will tour cathedrals of the 
United States during 1956 and 1957. 


st. Cyprian’s Church, Darien, Ga., at 
he People’s Institute for Applied 
Xeligion in Birmingham, Ala., and 
vith the National ‘Town-Country 
Shurch Institute in Parkville, Mo. 


IXTEEN former members of the 
church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, attended the 
irst celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion in Spanish to be held at 
christ Church, Chicago, this spring. 
The Spanish Eucharist is now a reg- 
ularly scheduled service. Most of the 
Puerto Rican members of the con- 
sregation have been in the neigh- 
90rhood of Christ Church for about 
ix months and appear to be perma- 
ment residents. Christ Church is 
1elping them learn English so that 
they may soon participate in all 
dhases of parish life. Meanwhile, the 
Rev. Francis W. Tyndall, rector, 
1opes to increase his knowledge of 
Spanish in order to begin confirma- 
40n instruction in that language. 
The news of the Spanish services 
was received with enthusiasm by the 
Rt. Rev. A. Ervine Swift, Mission- 
ary Bishop of Puerto Rico, who 
writes, “It means much to our people 
nere who plan to emigrate to Chi- 
cago, to know that they will find a 
church where they can be at home.” 


THREE American labor — leaders, 
samuel Gompers, William Green, 
and Philip Murray will be honored 
9y memorial windows to be placed 
in the nave of the Cathedral of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, Washington, D.C. 
The gifts of the William Green 
Memorial Fund and the Philip Mur- 
cay Memorial Fund, the windows 
will memorialize a Roman Catholic, 
2 Protestant, and a Jew. The gifts 
come at the close of the first year of 
mion between the AF of L and the 
3IO and also during the year of the 
Washington Cathedral’s fiftieth an- 
liversary. They will symbolize unity 
within the labor movement and. be- 
ween religions in a common service 
inder God. 
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Presiding Bishop’s 

Committee on World Relief and 
Church Co-operation 

helped purchase small 

plane which the Rt. Rev. 

P. N. W. Strong, Bishop of 

New Guinea, uses to reach remote 
sections of the island 


During twenty-thousand mile 
visit to the Far East, 

the Rt. Rey. Harry S. Kennedy, 
Missionary Bishop of Honolulu 
(below, left), chats with 
Syngman Rhee, President of 
the Republic of Korea, and 

the Rt. Rey. John C. S. Daly, 
Anglican Bishop in Korea 


Loans to St. Christopher's, 
Lanikai, Hawaii, for 

new educational building, 

will be paid back to the 
Episcopal Church Foundation 
(Forth, June, page 14), 

the Presiding Bishop’s 
Emergency Loan Fund, and 
the National Council 

to be reloaned for construction 
in other dioceses or missionary 
districts (see page 18) 


U.S. Army 
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Wigs closing of Hudson Stuck 
Memorial Hospital at Fort Yukon 
on July 1 marks the end of an era 
in the history of our medical mis- 
sionary work in Alaska. A half cen- 
tury ago, when there was no medical 
service available to the people in the 
Fort Yukon area, the Church met 
this need by building a hospital 
which was called St. Stephen’s, tak- 
ing its name from the Church and 
mission at Fort Yukon. It was done 
on the initiative and urging of the 
Ven. Hudson Stuck, then Arch- 
deacon of the Yukon, and with the 
fullest support of the Bishop of 
Alaska. Dr. Gratton “R. Burke, a 


CHURCH hospital brought Christian ministry of healing to Fort Yukon area until the Fed- 


oe a a 


eral and Territorial Governments were ready to assume the responsibility for medical work | 
| 


Hudson Stuck Hospital Closes 
After Fifty Years of Service 


By the Rt. Rev. Jno. B. Bentley 


young medical missionary, was ap- 
pointed physician and surgeon-in- 
charge and held that post for thirty 
years until his death in 1938. 

After the death of Archdeacon 
Stuck in 1920, the hospital was re- 
named the Hudson Stuck Memorial 
Hospital. It served the people of 
Fort Yukon proper and those living 
in the scattered camps and villages 
within a wide radius. 

Fort Yukon is located at the con- 
fluence of the Yukon and Porcupine 
Rivers just north of the Arctic Cir- 


PROGRAM of medical care will continue to 


be conducted in Fort Yukon community 


ae, 


cle. The files of the Alaskan Church- 
man and of The Spirit of Missions 
tell many stories of the help, com- 
fort, and care brought to the Indian 
people and the white trappers, 
traders, and prospectors of the Fort 
Yukon region by the Christian min- 
istry of healing carried on by the 
hospital. All this was at a time when 
the Church was expected to main- 
tain schools and medical work as 
well as its evangelistic program. The 
Church pioneered in these fields and 
met the needs of the people in the 
fields of education, public health, 
and medical treatment until the 
Federal and ‘Territorial Govern- 
ments were ready to assume this re- 
sponsibility. 

Fifty years have radically altered 
the situation that prevailed at Fort 
Yukon when the hospital was built. 
Today, the government has estab- 
lished well staffed and completely 
equipped hospitals throughout 
Alaska and has worked out arrange- 
ments with medical institutions in 
the States for the care of Alaskans 
who cannot receive adequate care in 
the ‘Territory. For some time the 
government has subsidized the hos- 


© Formerly Missionary Bishop of Alaska, 
BisHop BENTLEY is Director of the National 
Council Overseas Department. 


pital at Fort Yukon, paying for thi 
care of indigent patients. Now the 
it has its own hospitals and institv 
tions it is natural and reasonablj 
that the government should seni 
such patients to them and that j| 
should withdraw its support fron 
our church hospital at Fort Yukor 
This is in no sense a tragedy, ]| 
does not mean that the people «| 
Fort Yukon will go without medice} 
care. They will receive as good, anz 
possibly better care than they hay 
been getting in the past, but in go» 
ernment hospitals and institution) 
rather than in the Church’s hospitaj 
This does not mean that the Chure 
has failed in its task at Fort Yukox 
The Church pioneered in the are 
and for fifty years took care of thi 
medical needs of the people happil! 
Today the government carries thi 
responsibility. By closing the hos 
pital, the Church in Alaska will rv 
lease staff and funds which may no* 
be used in its program elsewhe» 
where only the Church can rende 
an acceptable ministry. 
Meanwhile, a doctor and nur: 
will continue on the staff at Fos 
Yukon to maintain a clinic for tl 
people of that community and 4 
carry a program of public health an 
medical care to the villages withii 
a wide radius. It has all come abou 
as the result of changing times an 
attitudes. The Fort Yukon of todé 
with its airplane transportatior 
wireless communication and alteré 
economy is a far cry from the Fo) 
Yukon of half a century ago. Th 
government has moved into th 
fields of education and medical cat 
and has the funds and personnel t 
do the work. This is as it should b 
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Read a Book 


DR. LOWRIE OF PRINCETON AND ROME 


E is a priest of the Episcopal 
thurch, an honorary canon of Tren- 
on Cathedral, a professional archae- 
logist, an amateur architect, an ar- 
ent Alpinist, an apostle of Euro- 
pean culture to America, a benefac- 
‘or of studious youth, an ecumenical 
orophet, a wit who with devastating 
effect uses ridicule to scotch all that 
is ridiculous, an honorary doctor 
wwice over, a Knight of Denmark, 
and one of the few commoners to 
aold the uncommon distinction of 
qaving been awarded, for valor, the 
Gold Medal of the King of Italy. . 

| ag . he is a pastor who is sus- 
bicious and scornful of religion, a 
theologian who is suspicious and 
scornful of theology; and he is a 
writer who requires his reader to face 
che implications of the Gospel—and 
many other things by the way—with 
he same rigorous thinking he re- 
juires of himself.’ 

“He is indubitably one of the most 
‘earned and least appreciated living 
American scholars.”’ 

_ These gleanings from the pages of 
Dr. Lowrie of Princeton and Rome 
(Greenwich, Seabury Press, $3.50), 
are part of the historical and intel- 
lectual portrait of a remarkable man 
that emerges from the commen’s of 
his friends upon some of his thirty- 
eight major works. The book is a 
Festschrift, and was presented w.th 
appropriate ceremony to the Rev. 
Walter Lowrie at his Princeton home 
on the occasion of his eighty-ninth 
birthday in April. 

The authors of its nine essays, 
published “in acknowledgment of a 
debt,” are A. W. Van Buren, profes- 
sor at the American Academy in 
Rome: the Rev. Holt H. Graham, 
professor of New Testament at Vir- 
vinia Theological Seminary; the 
Rev. Theodore O. Wedel, Warden 
of the College of Preachers and 
Canon Chancellor of Washington 
Cathedral; the Very Rev. James A. 
Pike, Dean of the Cathedral Church 
af St. John the Divine in New York 
City; the Rev. Charles W. F. Smith, 
professor of New Testament, Episco- 
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pal ‘Theological School; the Rev. Al- 
bert ‘T. Mollegen, professor of New 
Testament, Virginia Theological 
Seminary; the Rev. Howard A. John- 
son, Canon Theologian of the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. John the Di- 
vine; the Rev. Clifford L. Stanley, 
professor of Systematic Theology, 
Virginia Theological Seminary. 

Editor of the book was the late 
Very Rev. Alexander C. Zabriskie, 
professor of Ecclesiastical History 
and Dean of Virginia Theological 
Seminary, who, in addition to an 
essay, What Is Christianity?, con- 
tributed the biographical sketch that 
charts events and currents of inter- 
est running through a life of pro- 
digious scholarship and productivity. 

Each of the nine chapters bears the 
title of one of Dr. Lowrie’s own 
books, and each is an analysis, criti- 
cism, and evaluation of Dr. Lowrie’s 
thought on one of the diverse sub- 
jects to which he has addressed him- 
self during his fabulously long ca- 
reer. 

Of high popular interest is the 
essay called Kierkegaard, an intro- 
duction to the Danish philosopher 


by Canon Johnson. Dr. Lowrie’s 
chief fame in the United States has 
been won by his biography of Kierke- 
gaard and the masterly translations 
of Kierkegaard’s books he made a:ter 
teaching himself Danish at the age 
of sixty-four. (He had already retired 
after twenty-three years as rector of 
St.-Paul’s-within-the-Walls in Rome 
with the rueful explanation that he 
was “superannuated.’’) Dr. Lowrie’s 
combination of “importunity, invin- 
cible logic and hard cash,” Canon 
Johnson recounts, convinced reluc- 
tant publishers that Kierkegaard’s 
books should be printed in English. 
For this service to Denmark and the 
world Dr. Lowrie was knighted by 
King Christian X. 

But though his mark upon society 
may have been made largely through 
Kierkegaard, or Albert Schweitzer, 
whom he was also first to translate, 
Walter Lowrie has profoundly in- 
fluenced the Church by means of the 
wide-ranging books covered in the 
remaining essays. Any Churchman 
concerned with the background, 
trends, and problems of the Church 
—such as liturgical reform, church 
unity, ancient art, eschatological 
theology—will find them rewarding 
reading. 

Dr. Lowrie himself has contrib- 
uted three pieces to his book: A 
Genealogical Disclaimer, which pre- 
sents a flippant and lively picture of 
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FLANKED by reverend essayists (left to right) Johnson, Graham, Wedel, Mollegen, and Smith, 
contributors to book in honor of his eighty-ninth birthday, the Rey. Walter Lowrie examines 
the volume. Behind him stands Mrs. Alexander C. Zabriskie, widow of book’s originator-editor. 
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CHURCHMEN 


IN THE NEWS 


The Hon. Clarence M. Mills: A Great Intent 


By ROBERT B. ALLEN, JR. 


“AN Judge Clarence M. Mills 
walks the mile and a half from his 
Oklahoma City home to the Okla- 
homa County courthouse—which he 
often does—he walks with the steady, 
ageressive gait of a man who knows 
where he is going in life. 

He has known it ever since the day 
twenty years ago when he became an 
Episcopalian and translated into per- 
sonal action the stirring words of the 
Prayer Book’s General Thanksgiv- 
ing: that we show forth thy 
praise, not only with our lips, but in 
our lives, by giving up our selves to 
Eli) SETUICE... 

This is the record Judge Mills is 
making as an outstanding Church- 
man and public servant as he looks 
down from his judicial bench in one 
of Oklahoma’s busiest courts. And 
with each day he finds himself call- 
ing not only upon his vast knowl- 
edge of law and legal technology, 
but the Christian faith. It can be 
practiced in a courtroom, too, he says 
with a knowing smile. 

It all becomes more significant 
when one considers that this man, 
dean of the district bench in the 


JUDGE MILLS .. 
pose and we have no right to question it’ 


. “God put us here for a pur- 


of 


Sooner State’s largest county, runs 
one of the most widely praised 
courts in America. In 1956, Judge 
Mills’ district court was again ranked 
first among state trial courts. It was 
the fourth straight year this honor 
was paid the Mills court by the In- 
stitute of Judicial Administration at 
New York University following a 
study of ninety-seven courts in the 
larger cities of the United States. 

It is not always easy for a man to 
sit in judgment of other men and 
keep his philosophy divorced of 
cynicism. But there’s no room for it 
in Judge Mills’ life. For all his years 
on the bench, he has never lost faith 
in people. 

“Most of them are, a lot better 
than we think they are,” he says. “I 
think the world has treated me much 
better than I have been entitled to 
and I believe that is true of most of 
“ise 

Recently an Oklahoma City news- 
paper reporter called on Judge Mills 
for an interview. The newsman did 
not inquire about the number of 
cases on the docket or seek the 
judge’s opinions on political issues. 
What he asked was, “Is life worth 
living?” 

If the interviewer’s question sur- 
prised the judge he showed no sign 
of it. He did lean back in his big 
chair and ponder for a moment. 
Then he looked at the reporter and 
said, “In the first place, that is an im- 
pertinent question.” 

The newsman waited, and Judge 
Mills went on: “God put us here for 
a definite purpose, and we certainly 
have no right to question it. We may 
never know what our purpose is, or 
whether or not we have accom- 
plished it, but this we do know: there 
is a great intent behind this whole 
business of living.” 

For in the opinion of this promi- 
nent Oklahoma judge, spiritual 
things are the most important of all. 
A communicant of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in Oklahoma City, where he 
was confirmed in 1937, Judge Mills 
has given unstintingly of himself to 


the Church. At various times he hi 
served on the vestry, been an actiy 
member of the Bishop and Counci 
served on the governing board ¢ 
Casady Episcopal School, held a ke 
post on the Bishop’s Committee o 
Laymen’s Work in the Diocese an 
taught a Sunday class for adults « 
St. Paul’s that has become so popi 
lar it regularly draws inquirers « 
many faiths. 

Judge Mills’ class is one of the be 
known anywhere in Oklahoma. Or 
of his students sums it up: “Tr 
judge is doing a tremendous job « 
defining the faith for those of us wh 
think of ourselves as intellectual 
Because of his vast background « 
reading, he has helped the perse 
having difficulty to see that there : 
no conflict between science and th 
faith. In this sense he has been a ld 
apostle to the intellectuals.” 

But Judge Mills, a sincere, humb! 
man, wants no praise for his accon 
plishments as a layman. “It’s not th 
success but the striving that counts: 
he says. “I don’t believe any man ca 
be happy unless he has a purpose i 
life.” 

When ForrH suggested to tk 
judge that he would be a good sui 
ject for Churchmen in the News, M! 
Mills was astonished. “I am n¢ 
aware that I have made any substa: 
tial contribution to the work of th 
Church,” he said. “If I have don 
anything it is because the Church | 
a part of my daily life.” 

The judge is not the only work: 
in the family. Mrs. Mills manages 
keep almost equal pace with her hr 
band in church affairs. “Some way « 
other,” Judge Mills grins, “she wor) 
in about every drive that com 
along.” 

The third member of the family 
a daughter, married to Lt. Bert - 
Beals, a scientist with two degre 
from MIT, who is currently st 
tioned at an Oklahoma Air For: 
base. 

Judge Mills has devoted his 
reer to the State in which he wi 
born, After obtaining his degr 
from the Univer sity of Oklahoma, I 
entered law practice and then po! 
tics to win one term after another 
senior judge of Oklahoma County 
district court. Most opponents hay 


© A Cushing, Okla., newspaper man, 
ALLEN is a@ FortH Correspondent and 4 
editor of the Oklahoma edition. 
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anterbury Conference 

o Meet at Sewanee 

ITH AND THE UNIVERsITy will be 
ie theme of the first National 
udy Conference sponsored by the 
ational Canterbury Association at 
ie University of the South, Se- 
anee, Tenn., August 28-Septem- 
ae 4. 

Among the conference leaders will 
2 the Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, 
., Bishop of Olympia; the Rev. 
. IT. Mollegen, Professor of Chris- 
an Ethics and New Testament at 
irginia Theological Seminary; the 
ery Rev. John B. Coburn, Dean of 
rinity Cathedral, Newark, les 
id the Rt. Rev. John E. Hines, 
ishop of ‘Texas. 

The conference is open to univer- 
ty and college students, faculty, ad- 
imistrators, college clergy, and 
omen workers. Enrollment is lim- 
ed to six hundred, and the Uni- 
rsity of the South has assured the 
ational Canterbury Association 
jat there will be no segregation. 
he fee is $40. Eligible persons may 
rite the Division of College Work, 
31 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y., 
wr registration material. 


shurchmen .... . continued 


ven up their efforts to unseat him. 
here never was a fairer judge any- 
here, his colleagues say of him. 
Last October an Oklahoma City 
ewspaper added another tribute: 
There probably is no more sincere 
- conscientious man on the bench 
1 Oklahoma . . . he is dedicated to 
is work with the courts, and he is a 
an who will lean over backward to 
e that justice is obtained.” 

For Judge Mills life is worth liv- 
ie. He has taken Anglicanism to the 
idicial bench with him. 


RosBeERT YOUNG, winner of Tele- 
sion’s Emmy Award for his role in 
ather Knows Best, has accepted an 
ivitation to serve as consultant to 
ie National Council’s Radio and 
elevision Division. Before begin- 
ing his role in the television series, 
Ir. Young was widely known as a 
otion picture actor. 

Offstage Mr. Young has had 
mple opportunity to demonstrate 
iat Father Knows Best since he is 
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the father of four daughters. An ac- 
tive Churchman in the Diocese of 
Los Angeles, Mr. Young is a mem- 
ber of all Saints’ Church, Beverley 
Hills. 


e@ THE Rt. Rev. MIDDLETON STUART 
BARNWELL, Bishop of Georgia from 
1935 to 1954, Bishop of Idaho from 
1925 to 1935, and sometime a Field 
Secretary of the National Council, 
died at his home in Savannah, Ga., 
on May 5. He was seventy-four years 
old. 


@ Two Churchwomen from _ the 
United States are the first women to 
be elected to the vestry of the Amer- 
ican Church in Geneva, Switzerland. 
HELEN TuRNBULL is Associate Secre- 
tary of the World Council of 
Churches Department of Co-opera- 
tion of Men and Women in Church 


LET US PRAY 


Let us give thanks for families and for vacations, for sun and 
wind and stars, for time and relaxation, for books and music and 
conversation, for “all the blessings of this life.” 


W i thank thee, Lord, for the glory of the late days and 
VY the excellent face of the sun. We thank thee for good news 
received. We thank thee for the pleasures we have enjoyed and 
for those we have been able to confer. And now, when the clouds 
gather and the rain impends, permit us not to be cast down; let 
us not lose the savor of the past mercies and past pleasures, but, 
like the voice of a bird singing in the rain, let grateful memory 
survive in the hour of darkness. If there be in front of us any 
painful duty, strengthen us with the grace of courage; if any act 
of mercy, teach us tenderness and patience. 

Rospert Louis STEVENSON, 1850-1894 


Let all the world in every corner sing, 
My God and King! 

The heavens are not too high, 

His praise may thither fly: 

The earth is not too low, 

His praises there may grow. 

Let all the world in every corner sing, 
My God and King! 

Let all the world in every corner sing, 
My God and King! 


The Church with psalms must shout, 

No door can keep them out: 

But, above all, the heart 

Must bear the longest part. 

Let all the world in every corner sing, 
My God and King! 


——— Edited by the Rev. ROBERT N. RODENMAYER, S.T.D. 


GEORGE HERBERT, 1593-1633 


and Society, and Mrs. RoBErT SEA- 
MAN is the wife of an executive with 
Union Carbide Europa. 


@ Mrs. Harvey Ross of Pine Ridge, 
S. D., was selected Teacher of the 
Year by the Assembly of United 
Church Women of South Dakota. 
An American Indian, Mrs. Ross is a 
communicant of Holy Cross Epis- 
copal Church and teaches at Oglala 
Community School in Pine Ridge. 


@ THE RT. Rev. HENRY KNOox SHER- 
RILL, Presiding Bishop, and Mrs. 
Sherrill were guests of the Most Rev. 
Philip Carrington, Archbishop of 
Quebec, during the annual synod of 
the Diocese of Quebec, June 4-6. 
Bishop Sherrill spoke at a dinner in 
his honor, addressed a session of the 
synod, and met with Canada’s Prime 
Minister, Louis St. Laurent. 
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A Job for George 


continued from page 13 


At vestry meetings, too, he began 
to sound out sentiment at St. Trum- 
win’s on contributing to a diocesan 
scholarship fund to assist young 
people in summer service for the 
Church, and to aid them if they 
wanted to go on to seminary or 
training school. In a priestless parish 
the need was easy to demonstrate. A 
few vestrymen felt that St. Trum- 
win’s should establish its own fund, 
but George managed to convince 
them that the more comprehensive 
diocesan fund would serve the 
Church more effectively. 

Behind the scenes in the diocesan 
office a file of church vocation inter- 
est cards was being made up. It con- 
tained the name and address, date 
and place of birth, baptism and con- 
firmation dates, school or college, 
parish affiliation, etc., of every young 
person in the diocese who had ex- 
pressed interest in working for the 
Church. On the back of each card 
was space for a record of correspond- 
ence and any action that came out of 
it—such as acceptance as a postulant. 
Twice a year letters were to go to 
every name in the file, containing 
pertinent information on Christian 
vocation, news of diocesan and area 
conferences, summer service projects 
and other summer opportunities, 
news of books and study materials, 
and anything else that would keep 
alive the stirring of vocation. 

Immersed as he was in the Pro- 
gram of Recruiting, George Fanfar- 

‘ ronade knew that the committee had 
only scratched the surface. There 
were dozens of devices still untried 


317 N. Charles Street 
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AN EPISCOPAL CROSS 


Now Available in Two Convenient Sizes 
An ideal gift of historic significance at 
Confirmation, Birthday, or any occasion of 
religious meaning. 


10K. Gold Cross, 1 Y%”x2” ........ $50.00* 
In heavy gold plate on sterling 
YORI AE ita ates BiG ey De VASES on cone $10.00° 
18” gold plated chain 3.00* 26” gold plated-chain 4.00° 
In Sterling In Solid Br 
VS a Ave cobnciann ee $3,008 VII, 2x2! wa ‘ “ier $3.00 
DAS Pade 3 Nien sieae ss oteon 5.00* Sterling Chain 18” . 1.50* 


Sterling Chain 26” . 2.40° 


LYCETT, INC. Church Book Store 


*Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax unless order certifies the article is to be used for religious purposes. 


A Church Has Been Won 


continued from page 17 


in Yazd and in Kerman. Unfortu- 
nately, for want of resources of men 
and money, the hospitals in both 
have been closed and there are no 
resident clergy or trained workers. 
Still, the small Christian congrega- 
tions hold together, and worship con- 
tinues under the leadership of a car- 
penter and a weaver, both converts, 
both giving a part of their time to 
Christ. 

The present institutions of the 
Diocese of Iran have done much 
despite shortages of manpower, fi- 
nancial resources, and equipment. 
A small Christian Church has been 
won from Islam and Judaism. But 
these are not the only difficulties 
which the Church in Iran faces. 
Another lies in the Church’s isola- 


that could fan into flame the voca- 
tions God was kindling in His chil- 
dren. But the most important thing 
was not being neglected. 

On the Fanfarronades’ household 
calendar, and on more and more 
calendars everywhere in the diocese, 
bright, unignorable red crosses be- 
gan to mark particular days. They 
were the Ember Days, the Third 
Sunday in Advent, and Theological 
Education Sunday—days set apart for 
particular prayer that vocations to 
God’s service might be heard. And, 
informed, encouraged, helped and 
prayed for, the young men and 
women of the diocese were already 
beginning to offer themselves for the 
Church’s ministry. 


Baltimore 1, Md. 


tion within its own environment. 

The Iranian Church exists in the 
middle of Islam which, to a very con- 
siderable extent, molds the character 
of its environment. The Christian 
is an anomoly, often deprived of full 
social and intellectual contact with 
his fellow citizens. There is always a 
pressure to conform and in conform- 
ing to apostasize. In no areas is this 
danger more real than in marriage, 
for marriage with a non-Christian 
but increases that pressure. Again, 
the results of this isolation are seen 
in the children of Christian homes 
who, when they are old enough to 
sense their difference from the mass 
of their fellows, often blame their 
parents bitterly. . 

The government, too, has not 
viewed the Christian Church in Iran 
with sympathy and understanding. 


In 1940, it took over the schools op- 


erated by the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, not because they were Chris- 
tion but because they were foreign. 
In 1953, in consequence of the dis- 
pute between Iran and Great Britain 
over the nationalization of the oil 
industry, the Diocese — suffered 
heavily. Two of the clergy, including 
the present Bishop who had given 
nearly forty years of service to Iran, 
were expelled. Missionaries on fur- 
lough were not granted permission 
to return. Even today, while lay mis- 
sionaries are generally granted visas 
to enter the country, considerable 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
permission for ordained clergy. 

Last, the necessarily close tie 
which links the Diocese with the 
West is a potential and perhaps ac- 
tual liability to the Church. Iran, 
like all of the Middle East suffers 
understandably from xenophobia. 
The West, largely justifiably is under 
suspicion, a suspicion which tends to 
fall on any Church which has to 
draw much of its manpower and 
money from the West. At present, 


this seems not to be as serious a peril — 


in Iran as in the Arab nations, but it 
could easily in the future become as 


real a danger to the Diocese as it — 


has been in the past. 

For all these difficulties and 
dangers, the Diocese of Iran has a 
great record of achievement in 
bringing the Gospel to a proud and 
ancient land. It stands ready now to 
expand its work of loving service 
and faithful witness. 
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On Your TV Screen 


continued from page 5 


the major networks could afford to 
support a research service such as the 
| Neilson TV Index. It is only because 
| all the big networks and many spon- 


sors and agencies use the rating serv- 


} ices that the cost of their operations 
| can be financed. 


What is involved in making a 
rating? Different companies do it 
differently. 

Neilson TV Index selects a-care- 
fully chosen sample of homes and 


installs a moving stylus in the TV 
_ set which records every dial change 
, made during the twenty-four hours 


of each day. The organization also 
asks the viewers to keep a diary show- 
ing who in the family were watching 
which programs. ‘This gives audience 
composition. 

Pulse has interviewers who call at 
the homes of its selection. These in- 
terviewers ask questions as to pro- 


grams watched and who watched 


them. They also ask interviewees to 
associate what activities were going 
on in the home at the time of various 
programs whether anyone was watch- 
ing or not. Pulse rates every quarter 
hour. 

Trendex is a quick rating by tele- 
phone. About four hundred _tele- 
phone calls are made during a pro- 
gram and the results tabulated. The 


value of this poll varies. I was sur- 


prised to learn that twenty-five per 
cent of our homes still have no 


_ phones, hence, at most only seventy- 


five per cent of a population can be 
reached by this method. 
There are other methods for eval- 


_uating the effect of a program, of 


_ course, but these are the most widely 
used. 


Another rule in program research 
is one which religious broadcasters 
can take to heart. The researchers 
are free to follow truth wherever it 
may lead them. The producers of the 
programs cannot interfere with or 
influence findings. Religious broad- 
casting has seldom come under this 
discipline of objective research. 

Stations and networks generally 
feel they cannot afford to spend the 


such limited funds that little can be 
spent on adequate research. 

As matters now stand, most re- 
ligious broadcasters depend on mail 
response. ‘This response is often grati- 
fying but it is scarcely a straw in the 
wind from a true researcher’s point 
of view. There is no control over 
response to indicate that the viewers 
sending in letters represent a true 
cross section of the total audience. 

One thing, however, is becoming 
clear to conscientious religious 
broadcasters. If the Church wishes 
to talk to anyone outside its own 
people, we must find means of evalu- 
ating the results of existing programs 
and give heed to the findings. 

Research is the TV broadcasters’ 
magic mirror which reflects the size, 


‘features, and feelings of the great 


unseen audience so they need not 
work in blind ignorance as_ to 
whether they are doing a good job 
or not. 


IMC to Meet at Ghana 


AT the invitation of the Christian 
Council of Ghana, the new West 
African republic, the Assembly of 
the International Missionary Coun- 
cil will meet from December 28 to 
January 8, 1958, at the University 
College of the Gold Coast, near 
Accra. In addition to its review of 
policy and activities in the service of 
co-operation in the Christian world 
mission, the Assembly will plan an 
All-African Conference to be held 
at a future date. 

The Episcopal Church is related 
to the International Missionary 
Council through its membership in 
the Division of Foreign Missions of 
the National Council of Churches. 


Church Families Welcome 
Overseas Students 


A PROJECT to bring from five to ten 
students from overseas Anglican 
Churches to live with Episcopal 
Church families in the United States 
won the enthusiastic support of the 
National Youth Planning Commit- 
tee’s consultation at Seabury House, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

The consultation brought together 
two priests and two high-school-age 
youth leaders from each Province 
under the leadership of the Rev. 
Richard L. Harbour, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Christian Education De- 
partment’s Youth Division, and Mrs. 
Harbour, who is editor of publica- 
tions for the Division. The first of its 
kind, the consultation was planned 
to serve as a sounding board for the 
program and policies of the Division. 


PRINCIPALS of more than fifty parish 
day schools and boys’ and girls’ 
preparatory schools met this past 
spring with church leaders at an 
Episcopal School Association con- 
ference at Seabury House, Green- 
wich, Conn. The first conference at 
which all three kinds of schools were 
represented elected a permanent 
council for the Episcopal School 
Association under the chairmanship 
of E. Allison Grant, headmaster of 
Grace Church School, New York 
City. 

The aims of the Association are 
“to strengthen existing schools; to 
assist new schools in finding their 
rightful places; and to provide the 
opportunity for all the Church’s 
schools to relate themselves to the 
Church’s life and work and to each 
other.” 
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WE WANT TO KNOW 


The questions raised in this book were asked 
by both adults and young people. While it 
is being used as a basis for conference pro- 
grams for people of all ages, it is equally suit- 
able for private reading. 


by Dora P. Chaplin 


$3.50 


Postage paid on cash orders 
MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


CHICAGO 


considerable money it would cost to 
research religious programs when 
most of such broadcasts are on free 
time and bring in no _ income. 
Churches, on the other hand, have 


New YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Demand for Heroism 


continued from page 7 


scourging and imprisonment and 
beating, and then saying, “Woe is 
unto me, necessity is laid upon me 
if I preach not the Gospel.’ Or it is 
a Martin Luther, standing in judg- 
ment, who could declare, “God help- 
ing me, I can do no other.” 

The Christian faith has been re- 
vealed to me not in history alone, 
but in the lives of very simple men 
and women whom I have known in 
my parochial experience, many of 
whom did not have the financial 
ability to be mentally sick. And so 
they had to keep on and they faced 
hard decisions. They bore great bur- 
dens because they felt it was the 
right thing to do. There is the real 
meaning and the strength of the call 
of Christ to men and women in 
every age. 

Now before us as was true of our 
forebearers there are many un- 
charted seas. I am not wise enough 
nor does our generation seem to be 
wise enough to give definitive an- 
swers to these problems, but I am 
confident that we should not meet 
these in fear or anxiety. We must 
not meet them in a phobia that 
something dreadful may be in store 
for us. We must have something of 
the courage and the high adventure 
of those who took to the seas so many 
years ago, for only in that bold and 
daring and self-sacrificing way can 
we all ever hope to find any solu- 


tions. Christianity is a religion 
which demands heroism. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by 
one or two examples: there is this 
uncharted sea of nuclear power. On 
the one hand, it may conceivably 
mean the destruction of the world. 
That certainly is something dreadful 
to contemplate yet I know of no 
promise anywhere in Scripture that 
the world is to be eternal, it is God 
who is eternal, who lives and reigns. 
Or nuclear power can be used for 
tremendous progress, the develop- 
ment of new agencies of human 
helpfulness. All I know is that this 
problem must not be met in a state 
of defeatism, in an atmosphere of 
fatalism that nothing can be done. 
It must be faced in a spirit of daring, 
of high adventure as God has opened 
a remarkable way before the children 
of men. We ought to have the simple 
faith and the courage to face some of 
these perplexities and problems not 
in a spirit of fear but in an atmos- 
phere of gratitude for what God has 
made possible in the betterment of 
the lot of all mankind. 

Or again, there is an uncharted sea 
of human relationships. Some years 
ago, a statesman in this country 
talked about “an impregnable for- 
tress of America” and about the 
“hordes of Asiatics’ that we must 
face. Shortly after that radio address, 
I was at a dinner at which a man 
who had had_long association with 
the Asians spoke, and he said, “My 
friends, there are no hordes of 
Asiatics. There are men and women 


1957 SUMMER SESSION at 
WINDHAM HOUSE 
July 3 - August 17 


At WINDHAM HOUSE informal and relaxing group life with other women 
workers with like interests and concerns and participation in the corporate 


worship of The Episcopal Church. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY courses in Christian Education, Bible and 
Theology with outstanding visiting and resident professors. 


Session includes SPECIAL PROGRAM, July 8-26, for Public School Educators in 


curricular areas other than Religion. 


For further information and Bulletin write 
Miss Olive Mae Mulica, Director 
WINDHAM HOUSE 


326 West 108th Street 


New York 25, N. Y. 


and boys and girls and little chil- 


dren and babies just the same as 


we are.” 
It has been my privilege to travel 


in many places in the world, and I - 


find that to be profoundly true. I 
cannot generalize about some of 
these phobias we have. I think, for 
example, of walking in a side street 
in Kyoto three years ago when three 
little Japanese boys came out. They 
had wooden pistols and they shouted 
“cowboys.” I think of the couple in 
Okinawa that worked for the com- 
manding general when we were 
there and of people that I had the 
privilege of confirming, some fifty- 
eight. 

Now we have to think of the un- 
charted sea of human relationships. 
We have to think not only from our 
own point of view but try to imagine 
what those people think of us. They 
get very tired of hearing about 
American success and _ so-called 
American know-how. We do know a 
great deal about many things but we 
have so much to learn in the way of 
compassion and sympathy and un- 
derstanding. From India we have 


something to learn of mysticism and 


the life of the spirit. Our Western 
culture makes an incalculable gift 
with its emphasis upon freedom and 
initiative to all mankind and no one 
could second that more enthusiasti- 
cally than can I. But these things 
cannot be rammed at people. They 
can only be loved into people. We 
need to chart the sea of human rela- 
tionships by building brotherhood 
between men and nations. We need 
a compassion and a certain assur- 
ance that we are not afraid of men 
and women who, just as we are, are 
the children of God. So I might go 
on in areas in our domestic field. 
‘These stormy uncharted seas chal- 
lenge our resourcefulness, our faith, 
and our courage just as much as 
those pioneers of years ago were 
forced to face the conditions of their 
day. The Gospel says, Be not anxious 
for the morrow. But I do not think 


that means we are not to be prudent. - 


But it means we are not to be tense 
continued on next page 
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MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1956 by members of Sunday . Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
for oo sor anization, 
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THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 
This New York corporation provides 
important aid for retired Deaconesses 
of the Church. Contributions for its 
corporate purposes will assist in giving 

them greater aid. i 
MR. C. E. CLARK, Treasurer 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
22 William Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


WHEN THE 
LAMP FLICKERS 
Leslie D. Weatherhead 


A great preacher’s hon- 
est, compelling answers to 


.21 “hard” questions peo- 
ple ask today about the 
teachings of Jesus. 


An Apex Book—com- 
plete and wunabridged— 
from the original cloth- 
bound edition. 

Paper, $1.25 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


ABINGDON PRESS 
Publishers of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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GI's Issue Newsletter 


BRAINCHILD of a young serviceman, 
Pfc. James H. Trousdale III, the 
first issue of a newsletter called The 
European Episcopalian has been cir- 
culated among Churchmen on the 
Continent. Containing a comprehen- 
sive list of Episcopal clergymen, 
military and civilian, and all sched- 
uled services, the publication was 
sent in February to every Episco- 
palian known to be in Germany. 

It has already brought together 
the Churchmen living in Bamberg, 
Germany, who, after securing an Old 
Catholic priest to celebrate their first 
Holy Communion in over a year, 
have organized regular services. 

Private Trousdale, a communicant 
of Grace Church, Monroe, La., con- 
ceived the’ idea of the newsletter 
when he was sent to Germany with 
an anti-aircraft artillery unit and 
found it difficult to locate fellow 
Churchmen. Investing most of his 
off-duty time and his personal funds, 
he launched the project with the 
help of the Heidelberg Military 
Chapter of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew. 


The Demand for Heroism 


continued from page 28 


and we are not to lose faith and 
courage. Be not anxious for the mor- 
row goes back to an unselfishness be- 
cause we are here not to save or to 
serve ourselves, but to serve the liv- 
ing God. It has been said of military 
men in other generations that many 
times they were prepared for the 
next war with the weapons of the 
last war. And I am inclined to think 
that we are apt to do the same in the 
problems of peace or of society. We 
are meeting the problems of today in 
an atmosphere and in a background 
which through changing circum- 
stances have little value for the prob- 
lems of today and of tomorrow. 

So, as the descendants of these 
people who dared greatly, I trust 
that in the observance of this anni- 
versary, we will be able to throw 
back our shoulders a little more, to 
stand a little straighter, to forget our 
worldly fear and anxiety, and to look 
forward to that haven, not where we 
would be, but to that haven where 
God, in his justice and in his mercy, 
would have us be. 
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| Wesie Cie Chale 


| 8 INCHES $155. 
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This beautifully wrought 
heavy weight silver vessel 
has a capacity of 16 ounces. 


Communion Ware « Altar 
Appointments « Altars 
Memorials In All Materials 
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| BI LP ae Gleasier 


Church Craftsman 
143 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Tel: PL 3-5929 
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A LASTING 
CONFIRMATION GIFT 


Significant symbols on the 
front, Room for date to be 
engraved on the back. Write 
for quantity rates. 


25¢ each silver plate (plus 
10% Federal Excise Tax.) | 
75¢@ each chrome 


Church & Religious Supply House, Inc. 


110 Pearl St. Room 306 Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
Phone: Madison 4620 


24’°x36" WALL MAP 
of HOLYLAND 


PRINTED IN SIX BREATH-TAKING 
COLORS SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 


Every religious home—every Sunday School 
Room should have this large beautifully il- 


lustrated Map of the Holy Land to help in 


the study of the Bible. Illustrated in full 
color by famed biblical artist Frederic 
Dornseif. Simplifies and clarifies the Life 
and Travels of Christ. 1389 Biblical Reter- 
ences are pictured and identified in colors. 
Map is framed with 23 original colored il- 
lustrations depicting important scenes in the 
Life of Christ. These are the last of these 
rare creations now in existence. Send $1.00 
for one or $8.00 for 12 Maps, shipped pre- 
paid ready for framing. Address: 


Parish House, Dept. 4, 1227 Loyola, Chicago 26, Ill. 
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SCHOOLS 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL aues's2 
eovu- 

A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere of a 
well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains of North 
Carolina 60 miles from Asheville. Balanced routine of 
activities; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual ex- 
ercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal Church. Good 
food from our own farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round 
care. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 

Rev. P. W. Lambert. 0.G.S., Box F, Penland, N. C. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


Co-ed—49th year—Grades 1 thru 12 
A moderately priced Episcopal Church Board- 


ing School, in the beautiful Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains 23 miles north of Charlottesville and 
115 miles southwest of Washington, Gym- 
nasium, sports. Board and Tuition $765. 
Rey. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 
Box F, St. George, Virginia 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


KEMPER HALL *°"°sci, vece 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day. 
Thorough college preparation and _ spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box F. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Accredited Class A Church College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Teacher Training; Religious Educa- 
tion ; Commerce; Music; Physical Education. 
Address: The President. 


Legal title for bequests: 
Trustees of St. Augustine’s College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 
A School for Boys whose mothers are 
responsible for support and education. | 
Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 
Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 
County, where boys learn to study, 
work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1858. 


The oldest Church School west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 
program—religious, academic; military, 
social—to help high school’ age boys 
grow “in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” Write 

The Rev. Canon Sidney W, Goldsmith, Jr. 

Rector and Headmaste: 
758 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 
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Read a Book 


continued from page 25 


his Presbyterian ancestors; A Retort 
Courteous to Criticism Far Too Le- 
nient; and a detailed and immensely 
valuable bibliography. They reveal 
the sparkling prose style, the wry and 
ready wit, and the incomparable 
freshness of thought that have drawn 


| a delighted or outraged following for 


everything Walter Lowrie has pro- 
duced—from the impertinent 1890 
class notes column he turns out every 
week for the Princeton Alumni 
Weekly to the theological treatises 
many of his colleagues rank with the 
greatest books ever written. J. R. P. 


Some Recent New Books 


A Study of History by Arnold J. 
Toynbee. Abridgement of volumes 
VII-X by D. C. Somerville. (New 
York, Oxford. $5) 


Religion and Social Work edited by 
F. Ernest Johnson. A publication of 
the Institute for Religious and Sco- 
cial Studies. (New York, Harpers. 
$3) Contributors include Almon R. 
Pepper, Thomas J. Bigham. 


A Boy’s Prayer Book compiled by 


John Wallace Suter. (Greenwich, 
Seabury Press. $1.50) 
The Episcopalian Way of Life: 


What it means to live and worship 
as an Episcopalian by W. Norman 
Pittenger. (Englewood Cliffs, Pren- 
tice-Hall. $3.50) 


About the Bible by Frank W. Moyle 
(New York, Scribners. $3.50) 


Unity in the Faith. Essays by Wil- 
liam Porcher DuBose, edited by 
W. Norman Pittenger. (Greenwich, 
Seabury Press. $3) 


Christian Living by Stephen F. 
Bayne, Jr., Volume Five in The 
Church’s Teaching series. (Green- 
wich, Seabury Press. Paper $2. Cloth 
$3.50) 


Lands of the Bible: A Golden His- 
torical Atlas by Samuel Terrien, 
illus. by William Bolin. (New York, 
Simon & Schuster. $3.95) 


The History of Japan by Kenneth 
Scott Latourette (New York, Macmil- 
lan. Revised Edition. $5). 


APPY V 
Accredited Church School on 1800 acre 
estate, Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance: 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 


sports, outdoor swimming pool. For catalog 
and “Happy Valley” folder write: 


Geo. F. Wiese, Box F, 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDIN 
oh A EE LEY RO I NE LEONA 7 ILE EACLE OE 


VOORHEES SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational. Departments: Junior College, High 


School and Trades. Fully Accredited A Grade by the 
Southern Association. Under direction of American § 


Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful location. : 
Reasonable Terms. For Information, write to 
JOHN F. POTTS, President 


STUDY AT HOME 


With America’s oldest correspondence insti- 
tution. (1896) Bible, Theology, Religious Edu- 
cation and related subjects. Single courses of 
planned schedule leading to graduation. | 


Write for information. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION | 


Indianapolis 19, Indiana | 


6030 Lowell Avenue 
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ALTAR RAIL CUSHIONS 
PEW CUSHIONS 


REHABILITATION OF OLD 
CUSHIONS 


KNEELING CUSHIONS 
AND HASSOCKS 


FOAM RUBBER, HAIR, OR 
COTTON FILLED 


Samples & Estimates on Request 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-05 38 Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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THE PEOPLE’S 
* ANGLICAN MISSAL 


American Edition 


Size 42” x 6%”. Bound in a red, blue, 
or black, durable, fabricated cloth; 
tooled cover; printed on_ slightly 
tinted paper, to increase legibility; 
Ordinary and Canon in two colors. 


Price $6.00 at your Bookstore or from 
THE FRANK GAVIN 


LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 
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Exodus and Expansion 


continued from page 19 


q people go and at the same time 


maintain the parishes and missions 
they leave behind? 

The tremendous amount of con- 
the past ten years 
amounting to a capital expenditure 
of $262,200,092, averages $36,295 for 
every one of the present 7,224 par- 
ishes and missions. The local con- 
gregations themselves raised $235,- 
943,004.79, and the dioceses provided 
$19,677,774.84 in grants and loans. 
The remainder came from national 
sources, $3,650,713.27 in grants, and 
$2,928,600 in loans. A third of these 
capital grants came from the United 


Thank Offering, the rest from Na- : 


tional Council legacies and_ the 
Home Department budget, the Re- 
construction and Advance Fund, 
BUILDERS FOR CHRIST, and the 1956 
Church School Missionary Offering. 
The loans were made available 
through the Presiding Bishop’s 
Emergency Loan Fund (Forrn, Oc- 
tober, 1955, page 15), the Episcopal 
Church Foundation (Forrn, June, 
page 14), and other financial ar- 


_ rangements through National Coun- 


cil. 

But we have not begun to see 
what growth can be nor have we 
seen what demands on the Church 
can be for capital expansion. If it 
took $262,200,092 for the Church, 
though lagging, to keep up with a 
population growth of 24,000,000, it 
will take an additional $708,000,000 
to provide for an additional pre- 
dicted growth of 65,000,000 persons 
in the next twenty years. 

Some dioceses are facing realisti- 
cally the need for capital expansion, 
but only about fifty per cent have 
any loan funds. The Home Depart- 
ment is convinced that the high 
potential congregations can be aided 
as much by a loan as by a grant. 
More than five dollars worth of con- 
struction has been done for each dol- 
lar loaned, and the money is re- 
turned to be used again and again. 
Some dioceses have present plans for 
capital fund campaigns which prob- 
ably will provide $16,696,924.29 to 
be used for both loans and grants. 

If $26,257,087.21 in loans 
grants by the national Church was 
necessary in the last ten years to 
make $262,200,092 capital improve- 
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ments, $70,850,000 will be needed 
in the next twenty years to provide 
outside help on a total of $708,500,- 
000. These figures are minimum. 
They contain nothing for overseas 
expansion and do not take into con- 


sideration that capital improvements . 


inevitably call for expanding opera- 
ting costs, clergy salaries, staff sala- 
ries, maintenance and upkeep. 

If the Emergency Loan Fund and 
the Episcopal Foundation ten-year 
loans revolve twice and three-year 
construction loans revolve six times, 
the total loan money in sight for the 
next twenty years will be $7,925,000. 
The accumulated United Thank Of- 
fering, undesignated legacies, Home 
Department budget, and Church 
School Missionary Offering for 
twenty years will make possible $9,- 
800,000 in grants. These anticipated 
national Church assets totalling $17,- 
725,000 come nowhere near the 
$70,850,000 needed. Additional cap- 
ital must be found if the Church is 
to meet the minimum needs of ex- 
pansion and insure that in 1977 
there will still be one Episcopalian 
for every ninety persons in the 
United States. 

The major task now will be in the 
areas where there are no churches, 
where churches will have to start 
from nothing. Established parishes 
have made major improvements dur- 
ing the past ten years and can fi- 
nance themselves with a minimum 
of outside help. The new congrega- 
tions need a higher percentage of 
aid. At the same time, the Church 
must not compromise its conscience 
by shutting down the smaller con- 
gregations in order to throw all its 
resources into the high potential 
areas. The Church must plan to 
support both. 


EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 
Faithful Stewards of thy Bounty 


Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 


urch Worship Aids 
for over a quarter of a 
ite for catalog and listing 
ers desirous of serving you. 


BRASS GOODS CO. 


5 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


Spiritual Healing 


Healing belongs in the Church 
Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to 
spiritual healing, telling what is being done and 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: 
“Heal the Sick!’’ Published monthly—16 pages 
—$1 for 8 mo., $1.50 a yr. Send for sample copy. 

The Fellowship of St. Luke 


2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 


VESTMENTS 
Cassocks—Surpllces—Stoles—Searves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embrolderles 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vestment Makers 
1837 Over One Hundred Years 1957 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE 
ANGLICAN BREVIARY 
Containing both the Night and Day 

Offices In one volume 
This book is printed on Warren’s 
Thintext paper, slightly tinted, in 
two colors, black and red, through- 
out the entire volume. 
We can furnish: books in the fol- 
lowing bindings: 
Black or red Eabrikoid ..0.0e.<.0 $20.00 
Black or red Fabrikoid with gold 
edges, and six ribbon markers .. $25.00 
FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 
FOUNDATION 


¥ WRITE FOR Fi'ee CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


j 
J.P. REDINGTON & Co. 


DEPT. 40 SCRANTON 2, PA. So 


$2.00 PER YEAR 


3 YEARS $5 90 ; 
3 


FORTH Magazine 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Enter 
Renew my subscription for 
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INDEX 


January to July-August, 1957 


Jan., J; Feb., F; March, M: April, A; May, My; June, Je; July-Aug., Ju 


All Saints’ Junior College, Vicksburg, Miss. 
My 20 

Apprenticeship Program J 26 

Arabs My 24 

Arctic Missions Je 20 

Armed Forces J8 

Australia J 26 

Austria J 25 

Bartter, the Rev. George C. J 25 

Blanchard, the Very Rev. Roger W. F 25 

Books, Lenten M 25 

Building Loans Je 14 

Canterbury, Archbishop of A 13 

Canyon City, Ore. My 22 

Carillons, Recordings of F 1 

Central America J 8 

Chapels on Wheels F 9 

Chaplains, Armed Forces My 8 

China J 26 

Chung Hua Sheng Hui J 26 

Church Expansion Ju 18 

Church Historical Society J 25 

Churchmen in the News J 25, F 24, M 24, 
My 24, Je 24, Ju 24 

Church School Missionary Offering J 22, 
Heese kO 

Church World Service J 25 

College Work F 19 

Communism J 6 


ST. JAMES 


Corpus Christi, Tex. Je 10 

Costa Rica J 8 

Cuba, rural F 18; schools Je 18 

Darrington, Wash. A 16 

Den, the Rt. Rev. Kimber J 25 

Ecumenical Movement J 14, F 14, Je 30 

Education F 26, My 20, Je 12 

Episcopal Church Foundation F 22, Je 14 

Episcopal Theological Seminary of the 
Southwest, Austin, Tex. J 27 

Eskimos J 1 

Essay contest J 22; Prize essay Je 23 

Expanding Church Ju 18 

Far East J 14 

Foote, the Rt. Rev. Norman L. A 18 

Forward Movement Publications A 24 

General Church Budget A 20 

Gibson, the Rev. Churchill J. A 14 

Girls’ Friendly Society My 19 

Good Friday Offering A 23 

Grace & Holy Trinity Cathedral, Kansas 
City, Mo. My 12 

Granger, Lester B. Je 24 

Guatemala J 8 

Haiti, Art M 21; Church in M 12; History 
& Geography M 6; Holy Trinity School, 
Port-au-Prince F 10; Illiteracy M 18; 
Rural Missions M 25 . 

Holy Land My 24 


Our aim is to present material 
that will supply knowledge and 
history of the Church and a love 
of the Sacraments as practiced 
in the Episcopal faith. 

The books are printed attrac- 
tively, illustrated, and include 


well-executed hand work. Pages and type are large, clean and 
uncrowded; they cover 33 lessons plus suggested reviews. Based 
on the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. The cost, by reason of 
generous subsidy and production in large quantity, has been 
kept within reach of all Churches and Missions. Following is the 


list of Courses: 


The Lord Jesus and Children 
Jesus, Lord of Heaven and Earth 
Friends of The Lord Jesus 

The House of The Lord Jesus 
Christian Virtues 


CURRENT 


VI The Lord and His Servant 
VIl_ The Lord and His Church 
Vill The Lord Jesus Reveals God 
IX How God Prepared for the 
Coming of Jesus 


PRICES 


Pupils Work Books 90 cents. Teachers Manuals, I, Il, III 50 cents. 


Teachers Manuals, IV-IX 75 cents 


Checks Must Accompany Orders. No Books Sent on Approval. 
All orders will receive prompt attention, Write for information 


ST. JAMES LESSONS Box 221, Larchmont, N. Y. 
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Home Department Ju 18 

Honduras J 8 | 

House of Bishops J 8 | 

Hudson Stuck Hospital Ju 22 | 

Hungarian Refugees J 25, F 24 

Hungarian Relief J 6 

Hunt, the Rev. Robert A 9 

Indians J 16 

Integration F 26 

International Christian University, Tokyo,) 
Japan Je 12 

Iran Ju 15 

Jamestown Year A 1, A 2, A 3, A 4, A 8, A9,) 
Av 13; Av 14, jus6 

Japan, Education Je 12; Hokkaido F 17; 
Sei Ko Kwai Ju 8 

Jerusalem A 23 

Junior Colleges My 20 

Jurisson, the Rev. Alexander J 25 

Kansas City, Mo., Downtown Church My 12: 

Labouisse, Henry My 24 

Lasher, the Rev. Ralph C. J 25 

Manross, the Rev. William W. J 25 

Mexico, summer pilgrimage to My 1 

Mills, the Hon. Clarence M. Ju 24 

Missions, Domestic Je 16 

Mitchell, the Rt. Rev. R. Bland J 25 

Music to Your Ears J 4, F 1, A 5, Je 5 

National Canterbury Association J 16 

Navajos J 16 

Near East A 23 

Negroes F 12 

Nicaragua J 8 

Okinawa Ju 14 

Panama Canal Zone J 8 

Pastoral Letter J 6 

Pearl Harbor Memorial Church A 22 

Philadelphia Divinity School J 25 

Philippines, St. Mary’s School, Sagada My 101 

Photography Contest J 10 

Presiding Bishop, Bruton Parish Address; 
Ju 6; Easter Message 

Radio, Communication for Arctic Mission- 
aries Je 20 

Read a Book J 1, F 27, A 2, My 26, Ju 23 

Recruiting for the Ministry Ju 11 

Refugees, Arab My 24; Hungarian J 25, F 24: 

St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, Eng- 
land F 23 

St. Mary’s Junior College, Raleigh, N.C. 
My 20 

Salvador J 8 

Sei Ko Kwai Ju 8 

Seminarians, married J 18 

Sociology, religious F 27 

Southeast Asia, Council of Church of My 14 

South India J 14 

South India Church Delegation F 14 

Theological Education J 20 

Thomas, Charles S. F 24 

TV, On Your Screen J 2, M 2, A 25, My 4, 
Je 26, Ju 4 

United Nations J 6, My 24 

United Thank Offering My 7, My 15, Je 16 

University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. J 18 

Virginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 
Va. F 26 

Welsh, the Rev. Clement W. A 24 

Whyte, William H., Jr. M 24 

Women J 29 

World Council of Churches Je 30 

World Relief & Church Co-operation, J 25, 
P24 

Your Church in the News A 7, My 6, Je 8, 
Ju 20 
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The Church LIFE Insurance Corporation 
Low premium cost life insurance for the clergy, lay officials and workers 
of the Church and their immediate families. 


av P| 


The Church FIRE Insurance Corporation 
Restricted to Episcopal properties . . . costs up to 20% less .. . premiums 
payable quarterly, without interest. 


The Church HYMNAL Corporation 
Publishers of church editions of Book of Common Prayer and Hymnal. 
Books are of the finest quality at surprisingly low prices. 


a uftiated with the CHURCH Arson Fund 


20 Exchange Place * New York 5, N. Y. 
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aeons a cclte e If there is, it is because there are 
eae ne good medical schools in this country. 
itll ocog satiate on) ane LI 3 
jee a Good medical schools need able 
ee ae teachers, laboratories, libraries. 
7 Southwest i. ‘ 
a You can not have the kind of 
: ministers the Church needs without 
ee having in the Church’s theological 
chool of Theology of the University é : : : = 
bea oe seminaries institutions as well 
manned and equipped as our best 


medical schools. 
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[| Was Ashamed To 
Always Be So Tirea! 


ALWAYS felt simply “run down.” People were thinking of me as 

a ‘“‘spoil-sport.” I didn’t know why until my doctor put me wise. 
He told me that I acted like a man much older than myself... and 
explained why I felt “tired” ... why my youthful vigor was slipping 
away... why my wife and family were beginning to think of me 
as a worn-out man. 


He told me how a vitamin-mineral deficiency in my diet could 
bring on these symptoms—rob me of the joys of living ... and 
suggested that I supplement my diet with pep-building vitamins 
and minerals. Thousands of others had found new energy, new 
youth, new happiness by adding these essential factors to their diet. 


Well, I put off doing anything about my condition—until one day 
I read the Vitasafe ad in a magazine, offering a 30-day FREE sup- 
ply of high-potency Vitasafe C.F. Capsules! I figured I had nothing 
to lose, so I mailed the coupon. When my free supply arrived, I 
began taking one Capsule a day. In a short time, I began to feel 
like a new man! My pep and vigor came back, I continued with the 
Vitasafe Plan—and I felt stronger—younger—more energetic! 


Today, no one thinks of me as a ‘‘worn-out old man.” I’ve got pep 
and energy to burn, and I have fun like a fellow half my age! And 
you may too! Why don’t you take advantage of this sensational 
free offer to see for yourself whether you too can again feel peppy 
and full of life! Accept this no risk offer as I did. 


ee 30 DAYS SUPPLY 


nicu-potency CAPSULES 


LIPOTROPIC FACTORS, MINERALS and VITAMINS 


You pay only 25¢ to help cover postage and shipping expense to anywhere in the U.S.A. 


Safe Nutritional Formula Containing 25 Proven Ingredients: Choline, Inositol, Methi- 
onine, 11 Vitamins (Including Blood-Building B-12 and Folic Acid) Plus 11 Minerals 


EACH DAILY VITASAFE CAPSULE CONTAINS 
Niacin Amide 40 mg. 
314mg. | vitamin E 21-0: 
10 me. | Folic Acid 0.5 mg. 
a Calcium 75 mg. 
12.500 USP Units Phosphorus 58 mg. 
Vitamin | Iron 30 mg. 
. _ 1,000 USP Units Cobalt 0.04 mg, § 
75 mg. Copper 0.45 mg, 
Manganese 0.5 mg. 
Molybdenum 
lodine 
Potassium 
Zinc 
Pantothenate Magnesium 
e invite you to compare the richness of this formula 
with any other vitamin and mineral preparation. 


FILL OUT THIS NO RISK COUPON TODAY! 


VITASAFE CORP. 108-4 
43 West 61st St., New York 23, N. Y. 


Please send me free a 30-day supply of the proven VITASAFE CF 
(Comprehensive Formula) Capsules, under your money-saving plan. 
I am not under any obligation to buy additional vitamins, and after 
trying my free sample supply, I may accept the monthly benefits 
and substantial savings offered by the VITASAFE Plan, or if not 
fully satisfied will reject them simply by returning the postcard 
provided with my free supply. In any case, the trial month’s supply 
of 30 VITASAFE Capsules is mine to use free. 


I ENCLOSE 25¢ (coins or stamps) to help for packing and postage. 


This offer is limited to those who have never before taken advantage 
of this generous trial. Only one trial supply per family. 
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To prove to you the remark- 
able advantages of the Vitasafe 
Plan... Wwe will send you, with- 
out charge, a 30-day free supply 
of high-potency VITASAFE C. F. 
CAPSULES so you can discover 
for yourself how much healthier, 
happier and peppier you may 
feel after a few days’ trial. Just 
one of these capsules each day 
supplies your body with over 
twice the minimum adult daily 
requirement of Vitamins A, C 
and D—/five times the minimum 
adult daily requirement of Vita- 
min B-1 and the full concentra- 
tion recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council for the 
other four important vitamins! 
Each capsule also contains the 
amazing Vitamin B-12, one of 
the most remarkably potent 
nutrients known to science. 


POTENCY AND PURITY GUARANTEED 


As you probably know, the U.S. 
Government strictly controls 


each vitamin manufacturer and 
requires the exact quantity of 
each vitamin and mineral to be 
clearly stated on the label. This 
means that when you use VITA- 
SAFE C. F. CAPSULES you can 
be sure you're getting pure in- 
gredients whose beneficial effects 
have been proven timeand again! 


| HOW THE VITASAFE PLAN 
| OPERATES TO SAVE YOU MONE 


supply of vitamins, you are 
no obligation to buy anything. ' 
your vitamins you will also recei 
handy postcard. If after taking — 
_ free Vitasafe capsules for three 
you are not satisfied in ev 
simply return the postcard an 
will end the matter. Otherwise, 
to us, and we will see that you 
your next month’s supply of vita 
on time — at the low, money-savii 
price of only $2.78! 


AMAZING NEW PLAN SLASHES 
VITAMIN PRICES ALMOST IN HALFI 

With your free vitamins you 
will also receive complete de- 
tails regarding the benefits 
of an amazing new plan that 
provides you regularly with all 
the vitamins and minerals you 
will need. This Plan actually 
enables you to receive a 30-day 
supply of vitamins every month 
regularly, safely and factory 
fresh for exactly $2.78 —or 45% 
lower than the usual retail price. 
BUT YOU DO NOT HAVE TO 
DECIDE NOW-—~you are under 
no obligation to buy anything 
from us whatsoever. To get your 
free 30-day supply and learn all 
about the benefits of this amaz- 
ing new Plan, be sure to send 
the coupon now! 


VITASAFE CORPORATION 
43 West 61 St., New York 23,N.Y. 


